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THE FINANCIAL RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 


The year just closed is noteworthy in several respects. The 
financial transactions of the Government have been so fully noticed 
from month to month, that only a single point will be now 
touched. The imports have been enormous, and consequently the 
revenues of the Government have been large, but neither fact can be 
regarded with much pleasure. Inthe first place, our plethoric income 
has caused unusual squandering; and in the second place, the im- 
ports have not been wholly exchanged for exports, but in part for 
gold. Furthermore, instead of importing so much, we ought to have 
produced more, especially of iron and steel; for in consequence of 
not doing so, the iron and steel industries are seriously suffering. 
Lower prices at home a year or eighteen months ago would have 
placed orders for many metallic products on this side of the water; a 
short-sighted policy’ on the part of our manufacturers, however, 
has diverted a large production which might have proved profit- 
able. To-day, as we all»know, they are paying for their folly. We 
can receive a lighter revenue, accompanied with diminished im- 
portations, with no little satisfaction, but the course of our foreign 
trade last year, if continuing unchanged, would sooner or later have 
inevitably led to evil results. The exchanges between nations must 
be evened up in the long run if they are to retain their prosperity. 

The history of banking operations through the year has been 
laid before our readers; but beside these institutions are the rail- 
roads, the investment in which vastly exceeds that in Government 
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bonds and banks. More than six billions has been invested in 
these undertakings, and the management of this sum is of the ut- 
most importance to millions of people. A few men _ compara- 
tively manage a very large portion of the capital thus invested, 
and their movements are watched with increasing solicitude. Every 
year brings out the unwelcome fact more clearly that railroad 
officials are using their place and power rather to advance their 
own interests than the interest of the companies they represent. 
In other words, they abuse the power confided to them, and this they 
have done in many cases in a most shameless manner. While the 
merchants and manufacturers and other classes have been pros- 
perous in our country for several years, acquiring handsome for- 
tunes, the enormous ones are confined, with but few exceptions, 
to railroad managers and several mine speculators. How have these 
railroad magnates gathered together their millions so quickly? Not 
from their salaries. Not by the ordinary chances of speculation; 
but by using their positions to get millions at the loss of the com- 
panies they have controlled. 

The success of these enterprises, in which so much of the Nation’s 
capital has been invested, depends on the will of a few men. Do 
they desire them to succeed? Is it for their interest? A few 
years ago the Louisville and Nashville Railroad was regarded one 
of the soundest railroads in the country. To-day it is bankrupt. 
What has caused so great a change? Competing railroads and 
low prices? No. A diminution of business? No. What then? 
Ignorant management? Far from it. We need not tell the story, 
for all know it. Its interests were perverted to serve a small ring 
who managed it, who made millions out of it, and then left the 
carcass for innocent and unsuspecting victims to gaze at. 

Of course, not all railroads are managed in this way, but too 
many of them are; so many, indeed, that throughout the year the 
feeling of uncertainty with respect to them has been rapidly in- 
creasing. The movements of the leaders in the recent railroad 
war in the Northwest has certainly intensified this feeling of dis- 
trust. 

But it is said, notwithstanding the machinations of these men, they 
make their properties pay; if they do enrich themselves most they 
manage well for others too. But the unpleasant fact is that every 
now and then these smart men who manage so well both for 
themselves and: others, conclude to wreck their particular company 
for their sole benefit, and the outsider does not exactly know 
what company is next to be devoted to destruction. This fear is 
spreading everywhere; foreign investors have opened their eyes and 
are getting rid of American securities, having suffered enough al- 
ready. 

The future of the American railroad is not an altogether cheer- 
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ful one. Perhaps the present course of things may be arrested be- 
fore much harm is done, but there is no sign yet of an effort to 
put the companies which are so grossly mismanaged into better 
hands. While they remain under their present management, and 
the law seems so impotent to secure a redress for the wrongs al- 
ready done, a shadow is thrown over the entire railroad property 
of the country. 

Two other points are worthy of notice in this connection. The 
first is the power of speculators to control prices. Their power to 
disturb the course of trade is getting to be more clearly recog- 
nized. There are always uncertainties enough surrounding business, 
but the speculator is its worst foe because it is so difficult to divine 
his intentions. The investigation by the “corner” ‘committee of 
the New York Legislature, now in progress, is bringing to the sur- 
face many facts showing the depth of the evils arising from 
speculation. 

Another fact worth mentioning is the tendency seen in many 
directions to establish exchanges and trade organizations and rules 
for the regulation of business. The object of these is to dull the 
edge of competition and render merchandising safer and more profit- 
able. In not a few cases such organizations have in view the 
creation of monopolies. The movement in this direction is grow- 
ing, and merits a more minute description than we have space now 
to give to it. In a future number it will be more fully con- 
sidered. 








COMMERCIAL REVIEW OF THE OLD YEAR AND 
OUTLOOK FOR THE NEW. 


The year just closed is probably the most phenomenal in the 
history of the produce markets of this country, especially since 
speculation in the chief staples of commerce and of food for man 
and beast became general. It has been an accepted maxim of 
speculation, that it is greatest when crops are largest and stocks 
are heaviest of the articles speculated in. The crop year 1881-82, 
however, is a marked exception, if the above is the rule; for our 
crops, as a whole, were never so short, nor was speculation in them 
ever so great or so wild throughout the United States. Indeed, 
these short crops, if not these light stocks, furnished the chief 
stimulus to this rampant speculation; although the difference of 
Opinion between the bulls and the bears as to the extent of this 
shortage, and hence as to the amount of these stocks or available 
supplies of the world, to meet the world’s demands, was the pivot 
on which prices hinged, and swung back and forth from one ex- 
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treme to the other like a pendulum, as the weight of speculative 
sentiment shifted to the bull or the bear side of these markets. 

This state of uncertainty concerning future supplies began very 
early in 1881, and while the crops were growing in the summer 
of that year. Then the severest and most general drought ever 
known throughout this country set in, and continued until after the 
crops had matured. Thus the July prospects of the largest crops 
ever raised were followed by the shortest harvests for years. This 
state of doubt did not give place to anything like certainty and 
settled values until another harvest had brought us the most 
abundant crops ever known, and the unknown quantity ef the 
old crops had been at last determined in the “visible supply.” 
We have had, therefore, no recognized and accepted basis of 
real values for any of our speculative staples of commerce during 
the last crop year, as the bulls insisted that the Government 
estimates were too small; while for some staples, we barely 
reached values at the close of the calendar year, as we had 
scarcely gotten out of the old crop and into the new. Provisions 
and corn are the only articles left of which this is true, although 
oats are affected in this way to some extent still, in sympathy 
with corn; while wheat, cotton, dairy products and beef have gotten 
back to a normal, from a high short-crop, basis, and wholly out of 
the control of speculators and free from their manipulations, for 
this year’s crops were too large and stocks too heavy for them to 
carry, as they will be of corn, oats and provisions, after the new 
crops have had time to cure and move freely to market. The 
course of these speculative markets during last year, will long 
be remembered. We have now, apparently, entered upon the 
other extreme with the new crop year, as the opposite conditions 
prevail; and we seem likely to have the dullest and most unsatis- 
factory year for speculators in produce since this species of specu- 
lation became so popular and so general. But legitimate values, 
based upon the laws of supply and demand, will rule once more, 
where they have been suspended so long as to be regarded an old 
fogy’s maxim of trade; and merchants will be able to do a legitimate 
business again, and make a living at it, which they have been 
unable to do the past year. 

As to the relative results of the past year’s speculation for the 
bulls and bears, it is safe to say that both are out of pocket, as a 
rule. The bears lost as much, or more, on the ups and “corners” 
as they made on the downs and breaks; while the bulls bulled the 
whole crop, and, by keeping prices high, checked consumption and 
made at last long crops out of short ones, as shown by a consid- 
erable surplus of some staples left on their hands, which they car- 
ried into this crop year, and they have lost, generally, more on the 
failure of their corners and in getting back to the normal basis of 
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this crop than they made on their “long” stock or in “squeezing ” 
the “shorts” who could not adjust their ideas of real values to 
the high prices of last crop, after the low prices of the previous 
years on successive good crops, and who kept selling things be- 
cause they were “too high.” They could not educate themselves 
up to the higher short-crop basis until they had paid for demon- 
strating it. So, on the other hand, now the bulls are buying things 
because they are “too low,’ or “cheap,” as they cannot get their 
ideas back to a normal basis after last year’s partly fictitious and 
largely manipulated values; and they will “get left” just as the 
bears did on the other tack last year. There will be fewer or 
no “deals;’’ and they will not find a Moses to lead them as often 
as they did last year, for they have been “picked up” too often 
themselves, and none of them have been permitted to get over 
into the promised land of milk and honey, or great fortunes. At 
all events, they will not be able to run corners extensively before 
the end of this crop year, when there may be such opportunities 
again, as low prices are stimulating consumption the world over, 
while high ones were checking it a year ago. Moreover there were 
comparatively no reserves carried into this year, while there were 
large surpluses of nearly everything carried over into last crop from 
two and three large crops preceding. The conditions, therefore, are 
wholly changed in the two years; and two greater extremes could 
not be found in the history of any of these trades. 

These facts, together with others, show that many have been 
through the most trying and unprofitable year since the panic, nor is 
the year ahead very bright, although we have enormous crops to 
handle and transport. Had we not had them, we would have had a 
first-class panic; and it will take all this year and these good 
crops to liquidate last year’s debts and recuperate from last year’s 
speculations. While financial classes are generally in sound condi- 
tion, when not overloaded with new and unnecessary railroad con- 
struction and securities, the commercial classes were probably never 
in a weaker condition, when times were as good as now; and they 
will need a good deal of careful nursing to bring them through 
1883 in sound and healthy condition. It takes big crops for one 
year to make good for one year’s bad crops; and good crops for 
two years to make times good again. The country, therefore, 
must go slowly this year and economize to. pay up last year’s 
debts and losses, which cannot be done in a hurry, even with 
good crops, as they don’t go so far, at the low prices now pre- 
vailing. 

There is no danger of a panic, however, so long as things are 
moving slowly as now and people are curtailing and liquidating; for 
the big crops provide them with the means to do this, and will 
enable us to get back upon a normal and sound basis by another 
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year. The country is not diseased. Its constitution is not broken. 
It has simply been on a big speculative drunk for four years on the 
profits of four successive large crop years prior to the last, and high 
prices due to four successive bad crops in Europe. Now this stimu- 
lus is gone, the country is getting sober, beginning to look after its 
legitimate business again, and will soon be in good condition as ever. 

Wall Street may aid or hinder in this work of recuperation, but it 
can scarcely give us a panic, as the big crops must be moved, and 
their transportation pays the railroads, upon which Wall-Street pros- 
perity rests as much as if prices were higher. There has been an 
immense amount of new railroad-construction kite-flying in the 
street the past year, but the public does not seem to have had much 
money to invest in these so-called “securities,” as the general 
shrinkage of values has absorbed a large amount of capital which 
has been on the street for investment the past few years. It is, 
therefore, probable that the projectors of these new roads hold the 
bulk of the new and doubtful “securities,” and will keep them 
to supply the public when times are propitious for unloading. These 
holders are strong, and hence little danger from this source is ap- 
prehended. The stocks and bonds held by the public are generally 
of the better class and of the older roads, which will generally 
be able to keep up their dividends out of earnings in moving the 
big crops. There have been some paraliel lines built the past year 
that may effect the dividend-paying capacity of some of the older 
roads; yet these are largely owned and controlled by these same 
strong parties whose interest is on the bull side. Hence the stock 
market, while it may not help restore our prosperity, is not likely 
to hinder it. 

As to the money market there is more doubt of its probable 
course. Last year, with short crops at high prices, money was 
abundant and easy. This year, with large crops at low prices, 
money is scarce and tight, although stocks of produce are not so 
large in second hands as a year ago. This, however, is probably 
more than offset by the large stocks of manufactured goods held 
in all our cities, as there is a general over-production of almost 
all classes of manufactures, which is no doubt tying up permanently, 
or until times are better, a large amount of money, which will be 
let loose when these stocks go into consumption either through 
curtailed production or increased demand, which can scarcely come 
while the present industrial depressicn lasts. 

We may get gold from Europe to help us out; but the high 
rates of discount maintained there are, no doubt, for the purpose 
of retaining this gold. She will have to take our cotton as she has 
already quite freely, but our breadstuffs can be taken at her pleasure 
for the first half of the year, as she has good crops as well as we. 
Europe pursued a waiting policy on four poor-crop years, and beat 
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us thereby. It is scarcely to be expected she will do otherwise 
this year. For provisions of all kinds she is still more independent 
than for breadstuffs, as her exclusion of American-hog products in 
part, and our high speculative prices, have stimulated home pro- 
duction until she has reached nearly her maximum of production 
and independence of our markets. Cotton. and petroleum are the 
two staples for which she is really and wholly dependent upon us, 
and with these she is pretty well supplied for the present. 

We cannot see much near prospect, therefore, of more plenty or 
cheaper money, as the great bulk of our crops is yet to be moved, 
and the movement will occupy the whole year. 





REDUCTION OF THE REVENUES. 


For several months a reduction of the revenues has been urged 
in some quarters with great persistency. There is no evidence that 
the people generally are much interested in the subject, for what- 
ever taxes they pay, are paid, with but few exceptions, indirectly, 
and no burden is felt. Besides, business has been thoroughly ad- 
justed to the existing system, so that if the weight of taxation was 
felt when first imposed, it is felt no longer. There is scarcely a 
single interest, except the banks, which is particularly desirous of 
having the taxes lightened. 

The cry to repeal the entire internal-revenue system, certainly was 
not started by those who pay internal taxes. It was started by per- 
sons who favor the legal protection of our industries. Their aim 
is perfectly apparent, nor would they deny it themselves; if the in- 
ternal revenue taxes are repealed, they hope and expect to maintain 
higher rates on imports. Strongly inclined as we have ever been to 
protect our industries, we are certain that this effort to repeal the 
internal-revenue taxes is entirely wrong, and has without doubt not 
been fully considered in all its probable consequences. 

In the first place, those who pay the most of these taxes do not — 
ask for their repeal. The whiskey distillers who pay the larger 
portion are absolutely indifferent about the matter. The tobacco 
interest say, if Congress proposes to do anything in the way of alter- 
ing the taxes on tobacco, to do so quickly; but they are quite con- 
tent with the law as it is. Nor do the patent-medicine men nor 
the match manufacturers ask to be relieved from the payment of 
taxes. So then the banks form the only class who feel the pressure 
of internal-revenue taxation and are alone in desiring to have it re- 
moved. 

In the second place, tobacco and whiskey are luxuries, and are the 
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things singled out by all enlightened nations for taxation. That 
would be a most remarkable system of taxation which included 
sugar, iron, and all the leading products and necessaries of life, and 
exempted from taxation the two great luxuries which all nations 
and men unite in taxing first and the most heavily. Such a system 
would surely be derided by all thinking men. It would be opposed 
to all sound experience, to every principle of political economy, and 
to our National and individual well-being. 

As a step to buoy up and maintain the protection of our industries 
it is a most lamentable mistake. Nothing is making the cause of 
protection so odious as the movement on the part of Judge Kelley 
to repeal the internal taxes. They oppress no one; those who pay 
them are, for the most part, content to have them remain. As for 
endangering our industries by the diminution of taxes on imports, 
the country never was so firmly determined to maintain the system 
of protection, because the benefits of it are more thoroughly and 
widely understood than ever before. It is wholly unnecessary, there- 
fore, to abolish the internal-revenue system in order to maintain 
the other. Both systems should be equally permanent. It should 
become a settled part of our National policy to tax spirits, tobacco, 
and patent medicines permanently. Further adjustments may be 
necessary, but the essential features of the system should be pre- 
served. 

Those who believe in the system of protection, therefore, need not 
fear that it will be endangered by the maintenance of the internal- 
revenue system. It is far more endangered by the persistency ot 
those who seek to abolish that system. If the distillers of whiskey 
and the manufacturers of tobacco who pay the taxes sought to re- 
move them, there would be no occasion for complaining of the 
protectionists; but when they seek to remove the internal-revenue 
taxes, the people ask what does this mean? If those who are taxed 
do not ask for a reduction or abolition of their taxes, why should the 
protectionists seek to remove them? Are there any taxes more 
justly laid and collected than these? 

But why should the revenues be reduced? It is said that they 
are too large and cannot be wisely used. This is groundless so 
long as the Nation owes a dollar. But besides its huge debt, there 
are a thousand millions to pay for pensions; whence is the money 
coming to pay for them if the internal revenue be cut off? 
Moreover, a large number of pension bills are still pending, and 
vast as the outlay has been already in this direction, it is highly 
probable that some of these bills will pass and more money will 
be required to meet the expenditures thus incurred. 

In this matter Congress should move very slowly, in view of its 
past experiments in reducing taxes. In 1817 the revenues were 
thought to be too large, and the internal taxes were removed: 
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What happened? The next year there would have been a deficit in 
the Treasury, except for the balance of internal taxes collected during 
that period. The year afterward there was a deficit, and Congress 
was obliged to borrow money to pay its debts. The succeeding 
year, too, it was obliged to borrow. In 1833 Congress resolved to 
reduce the taxes, and in a few years the National income was too 
small to pay the ordinary expenditures. For several years treasury 
notes were issued to pay the annual deficit. In 1857 Congress 
again reduced the revenue, and the very next year there was a 
deficit, and Congress was obliged to issue more treasury notes to 
pay the deficiency. This state. of things continued until 1861, when 
the Nation owed over sixty million dollars, accumulated in a time 
of profound peace, by too large a reduction of the revenues. To 
reduce is a dangerous thing, especially in the face of our enormous 
debt and that vast mountain of pensions of unknown height. 
Like the builders of the tower of Nimrod, these pension-bill manu- 
facturers are unwearying in their efforts and are inspired with suffi- 
cient demagoguery to stop at nothing less than a similar confusion 
of tongues, or some other overwhelming event. 

But it is said in some quarters, let the debt alone; we have paid 
enough for the present. We have said so much on this subject 
that we shall now add only a word. Those who believe the peo- 
ple of this cquntry will serenely pay $50,000,000 a year interest 
permanently for the benefit of a small class of people, are deluding 
themselves. Holders look abroad and see great National debts, and 
the punctual payment of interest thereon, and so they conclude 
we can and will pay perpetually. But the condition of our 
country cannot be compared with that of foreign countries in this 
matter. In those, the moneyed classes control; here they do not. 
In this country the people who pay the debt, not those who hold 
it, are by far the more powerful element. Now, while the times 
are prosperous, the people are heartily in favor of reducing the 
debt as rapidly as possible; nothing pleases them more than to 
read those monthly statements announcing heavy reductions. But 
let adverse days come, as they surely will, sooner or later, and very 
soon we should hear a repetition of what we heard so often dur- 
ing the recent depression—the bond-holders have been paid enough ; 
let us give them greenbacks for the remainder, or stop paying 
altogether. Those who are urging a radical change in our policy 
from debt-paying to the payment of perpetual interest, do not realize 
the temper of the people nor their strong aversion to the change. 
A perpetual tax of $50,000,000 for the benefit of a few is one 
which the people will soon get tired of paying, though perhaps 
nothing short of the trial of the experiment will convince the 
owners of the debt of this. But if it should be tried, and prove 
disastrous to the eager supporters of it, they will only be able to 
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say: We have pulled down the house on our own heads; the 
people were willing to pay, and we would not let them; behold! 
how great is our loss and folly. 


MONEY AND ITS FUNCTIONS. 


Two thousand years ago the practical Greek philosopher, Aristotle, 
recognized clearly the social nature of man and the immediate po- 
litical consequences resulting therefrom. That pithy word of his, 
“6 dvOpwrog gicer COov moditiKov,” expresses forcibly the truth that 
man has need of his fellow man, that he requires a political or- 
ganization in order to bring his nature to full development. “ Man 
is by nature a political being.” Aristotle was so far from accepting this 
doctrine, “that the State is a necessary evil,” that he could not con- 
ceive human progress and development as possible, otherwise than in 
an organized social community. However it might have been chrono- 
logically, in tdea the State was to him prior to the individual. And 
Aristotle was right. The State is more than a necessity; it is a bless- 
ing. As a recent learned writer says, “It is a n@cessary good.” 
There is, indeed, in the State a divine element. This is as plainly 
taught in the New Testament as in the writings of the Greek 
philosophers. It is on this account that St. Paul directed Titus 
to teach subjection to principalities and powers, and obedience to 
magistrates (III: i), and that St. Peter exhorted those to whom 
his Epistle (I: 11: xiii and xiv) was addressed to submit them- 
selves to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake, “whether 
it be to the king, as supreme; or unto governors, as unto them 
that are sent by him for the punishment of evil-doers, and for 
the praise of them that do well.” This idea is brought out in 
the thirteenth chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans still 
more Clearly: “Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers,” 
says St. Paul. “For there is no power but of God: the powers 
that be are ordained of God. Whosoever therefore resisteth the 
power, resisteth the ordinance of God; and they that resist shall 
receive to themselves damnation. For rulers are not a terror to 
good works, but to the evil. Wilt thou then not be afraid of the 
power? Do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of 
the same: For he is the minister of God to thee for good. But 
if thou do that which is evil, be afraid; for he beareth not the 
sword in vain: for he is the minister of God, a revenger to exe- 
cute wrath upon him that doeth evil.” 
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Such passages of Scripture as these should teach one to hesitate 
about speaking lightly concerning that tendency or bent in our 
nature which inevitably leads men to form themselves into politi- 
cal communities. While the divine right of kings, in the sense in 
which it was once understood, may be a fable, there is such a 
thing as the divine right of States. The French philosopher, Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, and others, may draw pretty pictures of a golden 
age in which men lived untrammeled by what they consjder arti- 
ficial laws and customs, but their pictures are devoid of historical 
foundation. Although the bonds which bind men together in socie- 
ties are of almost infinite qualitative and quantitative diversity, 
they exist in all places and have always existed. 

Two distinguished investigators, Sir Henry Maine, in his V2/- 
lage Communities, and the Belgian Professor of Political Economy, 
Emile de Laveleye, in his Primitive Property, setting out from 
different standpoints, have both proved satisfactorily that primitive 
organizations were formed among relatives. Kinship and the natu- 
ral affection attendant thereon were elements of power in keeping 
men together. 

But another important factor was the necessity of codperation, 
in order to produce the commodities requisite for existence and 
for any progress in material and spiritual well-being; the latter 
consideration coming more in the foreground with the advance of 
human development. Nature has provided for the combination and 
division of labor in furnishing her children with different physical 
and mental gifts, and this diversity is developed by the various 
positions individuals occupy in the society. Exchanges are one of 
the first conditions of coéperation, of combination and division of 
labor. The rule is expressed in the formula of Roman law, “ Do 
ut des,’ | give that you may give. But how does this exchange 
take place? Money is an after-thought and presupposes age and 
development in any community making use of it. Money means 
an intermediary. A farmer exchanges wheat for a coat by means 
of the medium called money. The formula is A=B, B=C. 
A=C, A representing the coat, C the wheat, and B the medium 
of exchange, or money. A and C being each equal to B, are 
equal to each other. In direct exchange, we have A=C; Zz 2, 
x bushels of wheat =1 coat. This sort of direct exchange with- 
out the entrance of an intermediary into the affair is called barter, 
and is the form in which all exchanges are made in the earliest 
stages of social development, and that in which innumerable trans- 
actions occur in the most highly cultured States with a fully 
developed monetary system. As late as 1600, civil service officers 
in Prussia received a large portion of their salary in kind. Some 
of these old accounts make a strange impression at the present 
time. Thus we read that Privy Councillor Wedigo von Puttlitz 
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received, per annum, 600 thaler, 2 oxen, 5 fat swine, 18 sheep, 2 
tubs of butter, a tubful of cheese, and in addition to some other 
articles, 100 kegs of beer. Not long since, the professors: in Frei- 
burg received a certain quantity of wine per annum, and some of 
those in Marburg, a number of geese yearly. The latter were in 
consequence vulgarly called Gduseprofessoren — goose professors. 

Barter is of three kinds: commodity may be exchanged for com- 
modity, personal service for personal service, and personal service 
for comniodity, some return is rendered in all these cases for 
what is received. Barter implies reciprocity. Transfers of com- 
modities and services take place, however, where the receiving party 
makes no direct return. They are not reciprocal; they are not ex- 
changes. A present, a gift, is anexample. An economic good is 
transferred from the one party to another without an economic re- 
turn. It is a one-sided transfer of a commodity or economic good. 
Another example may be found in personal services rendered to 
the State without a direct and sufficient economic return. Under 
this head may be mentioned the labor of farmers in building and 
maintaining roads in the United States, and the military service of 
soldiers in countries like Germany where their pay is no adequate 
compensation. This service resembles a tax, and ‘is, indeed, popu- 
larily called the blood-tax in Germany. This brings us to taxes, 
strictly speaking. They are not barter or exchange. They are one- 
sided transfers of economic goods. They are not the result of 
voluntary agreement. The citizen pays his taxes because he is a 
citizen, and it is his duty as a citizen to do so. It is one of the 
obligations which flow from the fact that he has been born into 
the State and lives in it. As the State is a divine institution, 
since it is a mecessary consequence of the nature given us by God, 
its obligations are sacred. It is true, the citizen receives benefits 
from the State, as, ¢. g., protection, education and free parks, but 
he receives them as a citizen, and without regard to the taxes he 
has paid either in kind, in personal services or in money. He 
that receives most may pay the least to the State. The rich and 
powerful may ask for no protection or aid and yet be obliged to 
contribute their share for the general good. But I cannot enlarge 
upon this topic. I wished simply to describe a one-sided transfer 
of commodities or services, a bribe to an unjust judge and inherit- 
ances are other cases. We cannot give the name barter to these 
services, as they lack the reciprocal element which that word im- 
plies. There is a word more inclusive than barter and that is 
truck. We may then give the name truck svstem or truck economy 
to all transfers of economic goods, including services; land and 
commodities taking place previous to the introduction of money. 

Under ¢ruck economy may be ranged the following subordinate 
classes : 
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I. One-sided transfers of commodities and services; commodities 
in this place being understood to represent all economic goods save 
services. 

II. Barter, reciprocal transfers of commodities and services. These 
are of three kinds: (1) Commodity for commodity; (2) commodity 
for services; (3) service for service. 

This classification will show you how multiform are the transfers 
of economic goods and how difficult it would be to effect them in 
modern society without the intervention of an intermediary or 
medium of exchange. One person wishes to make one sort of a 
transfer and receive in return another kind of economic goods, but 
is unable to find a person having what he wants, who at the same 
time desires the proffered transfer. When he .wants a commodity, 
a personal service may be offered, and wice versa. Or if he dis- 
covers one who desires to exchange commodity for commodity, he 
may not find the particular commodity desired offered in exchange 
for the particular commodity he has to transfer. 

The inconveniences of the truck and barter system become clear 
to one exercising a little imagination. They are so great as to 
render impossible the development of the higher forms of industrial 
life under it. Its difficulties have been described in the following lan- 
guage by a well known economic wri:er, Roscher I, 340-2: “ Whenever 
the division of labor is very highly developed the continuance of 
barter, or the direct exchange of one object. of consumption for 
another, presents difficulties well nigh insurmountable. How difficult 
it would be always to find a person who could supply us with pre- 
cisely what we wanted, and at the same time have need of what we 
had a surplus of. But how much less frequently would it happen 
that one’s wants and another’s surplus would correspond exactly the 
one to the other in quantity; that, for instance, the manufacturer of 
nails, desirous of exchanging his nails for a cow, should meet a cattle 
dealer, who should want exactly as many nails as a cow is worth! 
Here there is one chief difficulty in the way, viz., that there are so 
many commodities which cannot be divided without causing a dimi- 
nution or even a destruction of their value; and that others cannot 
be stored away in any quantity without becoming a very heavy 
burthen to their owner. How useful it would, therefore, be, if there 
was one commodity which should be acceptable to every person at 
all times, especially if in addition to this, it possessed the qualities 
of durability, capacity for transportation and for being stored up 
and preserved. Any person who possessed a proper supply of this 
one commodity would then be certain of being able to obtain all 
other exchangeable commodities through its instrumentality, and 
every seller would be satisfied to exchange what he had to dispose 
of against this universal commodity. If two values are equal to a 
third, they are equal to each other. It is, therefore, a simple 
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matter to use this most convenient of all commodities with which 
all others are most frequently compared, as a measure of the rela- 
tive values of all other exchangeable commodities. There is need 
of such a measure, and it is analogous to the want experienced 
by the mathematician who has a column of fractions to sum up, and 
who does it by first reducing them all to a common denominator. 
A person entrusted with the duty of assessing the value of two 
hundred different articles would be obliged, if he had no such 
measure to use to burthen his memory with at least 19,900 different 
ratios. With it he need carry only 199 in his head. “This is not 
dificult to understand. There are 19,900 different possible com- 
binations of 200 articles, taken two at a time and 199 combinations 
when one of them is always used as a member of the combina- 
tions. Barter, as I have said, is still used to a great extent, not- 
withstanding its inconveniences. Two people meet frequently who 
have objects which they would like to exchange, and yet have no 
money or an insufficient amount to enable them to trade ad- 
vantageously otherwise than by barter. Exchanges by barter are, 
however, undoubtedly diminishing. Even within my memory a 
change in this direction has taken place in one part of our coun- 
try. I can remember when the farmers, in the region referred to, 
used to dispose of a considerable part of their products by barter; 
whereas, they now generally sell and buy for money. There used 
to be a Farmers’ Exchange in the place designed especially for 
conducting a barter business with farmers, but it disappeared some 
ten years ago. Thus, no doubt, there are those among our readers 
who have been able to observe a substitution of money for barter 
economy. 

The inconvenience of the truck system, the want of a measure 
of value, a medium of exchange, a store of value and a legal ten- 
der, have led to the adoption of one or more substances which 
have served these purposes. But the need of a medium of ex- 
change must have first made itself felt. Money means more than 
a medium of exchange, but it probably meant this first and fore- 
most. The practical needs of business, the necessity of exchang- 
ing products, induced people to agree upon different objects as 
media of exchange. This was done at first spontaneously without 
compulsion on the part of the Government. Objects were selected 
which were more universally desired in the particular place and time 
than any others. People took them even when not desiring to 
consume them, because they were certain to find others who would 
need them. An object cannot be spoken of as money or a medium 
of exchange until it is desired as a means of obtaining other com- 
modities as well as for itself. I find that the following objects have 
at one time and another been used as media of exchange. Wheat, 
corn and rye, to all of which their bulk and perishable nature could 
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be objected. Consequently they have not been used very extensively. 
Cattle and sheep have been used all over the world as media of 
exchange. Homer describes the use of oxen for this purpose. The 
early Italians and the New Englanders at one period used cattle 
for money. Our word pecuniary comes from the Latin fecunza, 
money, and that is derived from /ecas, cattle, pointing to this early 
usage. They were thus employed in Scotland and Wales after the 
abandonment of Britain by the Romans. Fines were declared in sheep 
and cattle in the German laws of the middle ages called the /eges 
barbarorum. This use has left its trace in our word fee, meaning 
a payment. It comes from the German word vzeh, cattle, and is 


pronounced like it. A serious objection against cattle as money. 


was the want of uniformity in their value. It was indefinite to say 
an object was worth, e.g. two or three oxen. When taxes were 
paid in cattle in New England, the “lean kine” used for that 
purpose became proverbial. Nevertheless, cattle are so universally 
acceptable in ail early stages of National development that they 
seem at times better adapted to perform the functions of money 
than other objects, which can be obtained. “It is very possible,” 
says Sir Henry Maine, “that kine were first exclusively valued for 
their flesh and milk; but it is clear that, in very carly times, a 
distinct and special importance belonged to them as the instrument 
or medium of exchange.” We read further that the following ad- 
ditional substances have been used as money: rice on the Coroman- 
del shore; cacao beans among the aboriginal Mexicans; oil in the 
Ionian Islands; wampum among the early New Englanders; tea at 
the Russian fairs; dates in the oases of African deserts; beaver 
and sealskins and furs generally in different places, but particularly 
in the north, where they would be most needed; further, dried fish 
in northern countries; salt in the form of bricks in Africa. Land 
has also performed some of the services of money. Certain German 
laws expressed fines in acres of land. Hemp and flax have served 
as money in the United States. Tobacco has been used as money 
very extensively in our South, particularly in Maryland and Virginia. 
Mackenzie, in his Nzmeteenth Century, describes the inconvenience 
in Virginia due to a depreciation of tobacco money and a correc- 
tion of the evil by a destruction of part of the tobacco. It is a 
curious and instructive instance, showing that there may be too 
much of the accepted money of the land, and that after a certain 
point has been reached, additional money produces harm only. The 
passage referred to is this: “In the absence of money, (7. ¢, me- 
tallic money) tobacco became the Virginian currency. Accounts 
were kept in tobacco. The salaries of members of Assembly, the 
stipends of clergymen, were paid in tobacco. Absence from church 
cost the delinquent fifty pounds; refusing to have his child baptized 
2,000 Ibs.; entertaining a Quaker, 5,000 lbs. When the stock of mo- 
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ney was unduly large, the currency was debased and much incon- 
venience resulted. The Virginians corrected this evil in their mone- 
tary system by compelling every planter to burn a certain proportion 
of his stock.” 

Experience has, however, decided in favor of metals for money 
during the greater part of the history of civilized countries. The 
different lands of the world have not, however, used gold and silver 
as money in this early economic history, but have one and all 
passed through periods in which inferior substances were used. 
Examples are lead, tin, iron and copper. This has been due, in 
part at least, to their poverty. They did not need so valuable media 
of exchanges, as the goods exchanged were less valuable. Perhaps 
few goods were exchanged which were as valuable as a piece of gold 
of any considerable size. Further than this, iron, lead, tin and cop- 
per were more valuable in the early ages of the world than at 
present, owing to the backward state of mining industry. But 
people have passed from less to more valuable substances with the 
increase of wealth, until the precious metals, z. ¢, gold and silver 
have been adopted, and no nation has gone back from them. Per- 
haps I had a right to say that the Russian Emperor, Nicholas, at- 
tempted between 1828-45 to introduce platinum as money. If the 
attempt had been successful we should have had that metal re- 
placing gold and silver to a certain extent, or at least circulating 
side by side with them. It was, however, unsuccessful. The ingots 
could not be converted easily into coins and the coins could not 
again be turned readily into ingots. This was a ¢echnica/ difficulty. We 
shall find presently that the use of gold and silver for ornaments, 
enables them better to perform the functions of money; but plati- 
num was not desired for ornaments, and this was an additional 
difficulty in the way of using it as money. 

The following are reasons why gold and silver are at present 
peculiarly adapted for use as money: 

They are universally valued. We find a desire for gold and silver 
ornaments existing even among people who have scarcely clothing. 
No feeling is perhaps more widespread than the desire to adorn one’s 
person. The ability of the precious metals to satisfy this side of 
our human nature is one of the elements which gives them a 
constderable stability of value, and renders them fit to serve as a 
measure of values. The reason of this is evident. When the value 
of the precious metals rises, the demand for them in the shape of 
ornaments or manufactured articles other than money diminishes, 
and when the value falls, the demand increases. A diminishing de- 
mand lowers prices, and an increasing demand raises prices. De- 
mand and value are like the two metals of a compensation pendu- 
lum, since their movements neutralize each other as described. The 
enormous amount of this actually existing stock of gold and silver 
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aids in maintaining a tolerably constant value in the precious metals, 
when foolish legislation does not enter as a disturbing element. 
Perhaps few of you have any adequate conception of the quantity 
of gold and silver now in the world. The gold in coin and bars 
and the siver coins now existing are estimated to be worth some 
six thousand millions of dollars. The production of one mine or of 
one year when acting upon the total amount of gold and silver, is 
obliged to spread itself over such a great surface, that it produces 
about as much effect as a glass of water thrown into the sea. 

The high specific value of the precious metals, 7. ¢, the high value 
in proportion to weight and volume, renders them easzly capable of 
transportation, and thus gives them zearly the same value in places 
quite remote. This durability and indestructibility qualify them for 
carrying value from place to place or from time to time, while 
their extreme divistbiléty, without loss of value, enables them to meas- 
ure any specified value, great or small. 

They are further easily recognizable by their color, their peculiar 
ring and in other ways, thus rendering their use convenient and 
preventing knaves from imposing continually upon honest people. 

Their malleability makes it easy to work them into any desired 
form in coining them. Their last quality to be mentioned in this 
connection is their homogeneity. They are uniform or homogeneous, 
so that equal quantities or weights have equal values. 

We have not yet got farther in our consideration of the money 
functions than its use as a medium of exchange, but this involves 
other offices, to some of which we have alluded in enumerating the 
reasons why gold and silver had been so generally adopted as media 
of exchange. The adoption of a substance for this purpose gives it 
the name of money, in one sense of the word, at least. But this 
does not include the whole of some conceptions signified by the 
term money. We have to ask, then, what is money in the 
modern sense of the word? The answer to this question has 
given occasion for endless discussion, scholastic wrangling and 
verbal quibblings. It has all been caused by an_ imperfect 
analysis of conceptions and a desire to discover unity and simplicity 
where there was neither the one nor the other; which, by the way, 
is one of the most fruitful sources of error in political science. 
The truth is, the sign, the word, money, stands for three distinct 
ideas or conceptions. One writer has fixed his attention on one con- 
ception, another on a second, and still another on a third, and each 
has maintained that he was right. The truth is, they have all been 
right and all wrong; right in defining one conception, wrong in 
excluding others. 

There is first the ordinary or popular use of the word money. 
What do men mean when they utter the word money in every-day 
conversation. What conception have they in their mind ? The an- 
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swer is to be found in the definition of money given in page 4 of 
Francis A. Walker's Money, Trade and Industry, one of the very 
best works on money. It is as follows: Money is that which passes 
freely from hand to hand throughout the community, in final dis- 
charge of debts and full payment for commodities, being accepted 
equally without reference to the character or credit of the person 
who offers it, and without the intention of the person who receives 
it to consume it or enjoy it, or apply it to any other use than, in 
turn, to tender it to others in discharge of debts or payment for 
commodities. ” 

This, I think, you will agree, is what people ordinarily mean by 
money. But there is still another conception conveyed by the same 
word, which may be called the legal conception. Here the law is 
arbitrary. ‘“ That object is money in the legal sense which is used 
as money wherever the use of money is legally regulated.” Now 
what is the essence of. legal regulations? Is it not declaring a legal 
tender, which people are obliged to receive and upon its receipt to 
release debtors and others from obligations? I should say, then, that 
whatever is legal tender, is money in the legal sense. 

But political economists have framed still a third conception, differ- 
ent from the other two. This we may call the politico-economic 
conception, describing money in the sense of the political economists. 
In accordance with this definition, ‘4a¢t only is money which performs 
all the following functions. 

It must in the first place serve directly as a measure of value. 
It must consequently possess value in itself. Value measures value 
as length measures length. How do we measure length? Evidently 
by taking some concrete length as a standard or unit, ¢. g., an 
inch or a foot. We say, then, that the length of this board is 
six, seven or eight feet, meaning that it contains our unit one 
foot, six, seven or eight times. In the same wav, we take a defi- 
nite concrete value, as that of 25.8 grains of gold, nine-tenths 
fine, and call it one dollar. When we say that an article is worth 
nine dollars, ¢. g., we mean that its value is nine times that of 
our unit of “value-measurement.” The quantity of utility contained 
in the one is nine times as great as the quantity of utility con- 
tained in the other, for value here means simply a quantity or 
amount of utility. 

The second function which money, in the politico-economic sense, 
must perform, is one we have already discussed. It serves as a 
medium of exchange. 

Its third function is to serve as a means of making payments. 
It does this generally by having a legal-tender quality attached to 
it. The difference between this function and that which money 
performs as a medium of exchange will become clear to you if 
you call to mind the distinction between barter and truck. 
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An exchange is reciprocal: payment is not and does not neces- 
sarily pre-suppose a return in past, present, or future. Payment is 
the transfer of a sum of money to satisfy the demand another has 
On one for money. The demand can have arisen in various ways. 
It may be due to an earlier sale on credit or it may be the con- 
sequence of a fine. Indemnification for a damage is another possi- 
ble cause. A payment generally effects a difference in one’s property, 
7. ¢., in the goods under one’s immediate control, and to which one 
has an exclusive right of possession, but it does not alter one’s re- 
sources. If I owe $1000, my resources are not altered by the pay- 
ment of that sum in satisfaction of my obligation, but my property 
is diminished thereby. 

Money, in the politico-economic sense, performs the fourth function 
of serving as a store of value. Value is by its means transferred 
from place to place with convenience and comparative safety, and 
is also carried from time to time. Value stored up now in gold or 
silver may exist two thousand years from to-day. Coins have, 
indeed, been discovered as old as that, which were so unimpaired by 
age as to be in every respect equal to freshly-coined money. The 
indestructibility of the precious metals and their steadiness in value 
adapt them to the performance of this function. 

The distinction we have made between the three uses of the 
word money, renders it easy to answer many otherwise perplexing 
questions. Thus, it is often asked: Are bank notes money? Well, 
I do not find it difficult to answer this question. I must only first 
know something about the particular bank notes in question, and 
be informed as to which conception of money my _ interrogator 
has in mind. Let us suppose reference is made to our National- 
bank notes. I take up the first definition, which describes money 
in the popular sense of the word. If they are money in this 
sense of the word they must “pass freely from hand to hand 
throughout the community in final discharge of debts and full 
payment of commodities, being accepted equally without reference to 
the character or credit of the person who offers them and without 
the intention of the person who receives them to consume them, or 
enjoy them, or apply them to any other use than, in turn, to 
tender them to others in discharge of Gebts or payment for com- 
modities.” I find our National-bank notes performing all these 
offices and declare them money in the popular sense of the 
word. 

But if my interrogator, in asking me if National-bank notes are 
money, wishes to restrict the word to the legal conception, then I 
reply: in ordinary transactions they are not money, if it be once 
granted that to the word money no other signification can be 
attached. They are not generally legal tenders, and consequently 
not, as a rule, money in the legal sense. I[ take up a bank note 
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however, and read on the back of it “This note is ‘receivable at 
par in all parts of the United States in payment of all taxes and 
excises, and all other dues to the United States, except duties on 
imports, and also for all salaries and other debts and demands owing 
by the United States to individuals, corporations and associations 
within the United States, except interest on public debt.” In these 
specified cases, then, bank notes are money, but as between two 
private individuals they are not. 

But are bank notes money in the politico-economic sense? Do 
they in themselves measure value or do they in themselves store 
it? No, they cannot do this, since they are in themselves not valu- 
able. They read: The First, Second or Third National Bank of Bal- 
timore, or some other city as the case may be, “promises to pay 
the bearer on demand.” The gold and silver which can be obtained 
for a bank note contain the value which serve as a unit and store 
of value. Suppose you write on the note instead of “promises to 
pay five dollars,” “promises to pay” one hundred saso or one hun- 
dred hoho, who can tell the value either intrinsic or extrinsic of the 
price of paper? You see it is something outside of the paper which 
measures the value, for you may stamp any strange device on a 
piece of gold without altering in the least its value. National-bank 
notes cannot perform all the functions of money in the sense of 
the political economists, and are consequently not money in that 
sense of the word. By examining in the same way Government 
notes or greenbacks, | find them money in the popular sense of the 
word and in the legal sense, but not in the politico-economic sense. 
I find, however, that gold coin is in every sense of the word 
money, since it performs every function implied in every conception 
of the word money. 

No invention was ever more wonderful or far reaching in its effects 
than that of money. It serves as a store of value, carrying value 
from place to place and time to time. What is not implied in that! 
It enables the poor German peasant to better his condition by emi- 
grating to our fertile West with ease and convenience, and without 
losing his accumulations—his hard earnings. What he has he con- 
verts into money and brings it with him. That is valuable every- 
where, and can be transported with little danger and no cost. But 
he could never bring his horse and few cows, or other bulky com- 
modities with him. Were it not for money, emigration would involve 
the loss of the greater part of his little store. 

Is not the invention of the saving banks one of the grandest 
events for the laboring man which ever happened? Yet how would 
they be possible without some permanent, comparatively unchanging, 
store of value? 

Money thus enables us to provide in youth for old age, in health 
for sickness, in time of abundance for a time of need. It furnishes 
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in the same way a means of moral education. He who has learned 
to sacrifice the present enjoyment of money in order to store up 
value which shall assist him in the future to improve his condition, 
to maintain a manly and independent spirit, or to aid others, has 
won a triumph over a sinful propensity of our nature; for is not 
all sin simply the bartering away of a greater future good for a 
smaller one in the present? Self-conquest in one direction, as in re- 
sisting the temptation to spend what ought to be saved, will enable 
us with increased strength to meet future evil allurements. It is in 
this that consists the great importance of savings banks connected 
with schools. They teach children the practice of virtue as well 
as right principles. They help to overcome the great weakness of 
modern schools, the separation of precept from actual practice, and 
money helps to bring out, to develop that social side of our nature 
to which I referred in the opening of this lecture. Forbidding 
isolation, it compels to social codperation. It connects the men of the 
present with those living in the past and with those who shall 
come after. It draws together men of all nations and of every 
clime. It forces upon us the recognition of the unity of the race 
and the brotherhood of man. We find thus that even in money is 
there a divine element. 

But it is not necessary to enlarge upon the benefits of money. 
To perceive them we have only to look about us and discover 
what is good in modern civilization. Money has helped to make 
us what we are and give us what we have. But this implies evil 
as well as good. There are dark sides to our boastful nineteenth- 
century civilization, and money has also been instrumental in this 
development. We assent to the wise man’s proverb: “The love of 
money is the root of all evil,” but to it we must add, “and the 
source of all good.” Both statements may be exaggerations, but the 
evil and good connected with money are so manifest, so all-per- 
vading, that they at times seem to embrace everything that is to 
be desired and everything that is to be dreaded. It is the office 
of all good men to assist the world in steering clear of every evil 
Scylla and Charybdis ot money-getting and money-spending, and 
in these matters as in others to follow the golden middle street, 


which ever leads to life and happiness. 
RICHARD T. ELy. 





———— eee ee 


THE NATIONAL DEBT.—There has been issued a Parliamentary return, 
showing what has been accomplished in the way of a reduction of the National 
debt during the past twenty-five years. In that period the debt has been 
reduced to the extent of £ 76,000,000, In addition to paying off this sum, 
however, we have invested about £11,000 000 in the acquisition of the tele- 
graphs, and there is now outstanding a sum of about £19,000,000, which is 
the unliquidated balance of debt created for the purchase of the Suez Canal 
shares, and for loans to local bodies. But for these investments of £ 30,000,- 
ooo, the total reduction of debt would have amounted to £ 106,000,000. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE CIRCULATING 
MEDIUM DURING THE WAR OF 1812. 


The charter of the first United States bank expired in 1811, and 
the second one began business in February, 1817. During the 
interval the money in circulation was poor enough. The notes issued 
by the first National bank had been willingly received everywhere, for 
their redemption was never questioned. In its vaults there always 
lay more specie than was needed to redeem every note. Never before 
had the country been favored with a paper money so nearly perfect. 
Moreover, by refusing to receive the bills of other banking institu- 
tions of questioned solvency, the National bank exercised a healthful 
influence in restraining their issue. 

When the charter of the National bank expired, its notes were 
withdrawn, and the notes of State banks were put into the chasm. 
These institutions rapidly multiplied, for great profits were expected 
from the business. During 1811 and the two succeeding years, one 
hundred and twenty banks were chartered and went into operation. 
Gov. Snyder of Pennsylvania had the courage to veto a bill author- 
izing a wholesale creation of banks in that State. They were 
scattered everywhere, and added nearly thirty million dollars of 
banking capital to the amount previously existing. But there was no 
addition of real capital. The truth of this statement will appear 
when their mode of raising capital is described. The first installment 
was paid, and then the banks were organized, and discounted stock 
notes to meet the subsequent payments. Of course, the practice was 
soon discovered. Issued in this manner, the entire body of circulat- 
ing medium, except the issues of the New England banks, began to 
depreciate. So far below par did their value fall, that confidence was 
unsettled in their future convertibility. 

This increase of bank notes occurred on the eve of war, during the 
earlier period of which, exports were almost annihilated, and also the 
foreign and coasting trade. As only a small portion of this man- 
ufactured capital could be loaned to mercantile enterprises, consider- 
able sums were invested in Government loans. Finding a good 
demand in this quarter, bank notes rapidly multiplied. The Eastern 
banks, however, did not subscribe so liberally to them, because the 
war in that section was unpopular; but elsewhere they subscribed 
very freely, and made discounts to individuals who did likewise: 
while others withdrew their deposits, and loaned them to the Govern- 
ment. These transactions greatly swelled the volume of paper 


money. 
The indiscretion of the banks—chiefly in Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
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and New York—in thus expanding their issues was inexcusable. 
They knew that their specie was leaving them, and that vast 
quantities were going to Great Britain. The New England banks 
were liable to a penalty of twelve per cent. annually for the non-pay- 
ment of their notes. This regulation produced a good effect; for 
their notes maintained their full value, even when those of other 
sections were depreciated. The consequence was, the difference 
between the New England prices of commodities, stocks, and foreign 
bills of exchange, and those of Pennsylvania, was equal to the extent 
of the depreciation of the currency of the latter; and as “our bank 
notes,” says Gouge, writing from Philadelphia, “were redeemable on 
demand, the most profitable remittance which could be made to 
New England, in exchange for her commodities, was specie.” 

The banks in the Southern and Middle States having been 
emptied of their specie, the capture of Washington, in August, 1814, 
caused them to fail. Those at the capital fell into the hands of the 
enemy; but there was scarcely anything in them. Already were the 
banks on the brink of ruin. Those at Baltimore soon gave way. 
The wave spread northward. The six at Philadelphia fell next, 
whereupon their several presidents gravely and gladly advertised that 
coin could be no longer paid. Heavy importations of foreign 
goods into Eastern ports, they affirmed, had drawn their specie 
thither; and the drain had been increased by an unusually large 
trade in British bills of exchange, which had caused large amounts 
to be exported from the United States. The following day the New 
York banks suspended; but those in New England withstood the 
pressure. One of them, which had speculated too largely in the 
paper of the Government, it was feared, would succumb ; but, relieved 
by rivals, its credit was saved. 

The broken banks, though refusing to redeem their notes, professed 
their desire and ability to do so at an early day. The commercial 
world, however, was not seriously shaken; for the legal money, geld 
and silver, remained the standard of value. That standard the 
banks could not change: indeed, the influence of its fixedness was 
never more extensive or salutary. Bills of doubtful credit were 
compared with it, and their value was ascertained. They became a 
merchantable commodity, and were often purchased with legal coin. 
They were daily sold at a discount, which was regularly announced 
in the newspapers: they were even sold at public auction, the 
purchaser paying in legal money. 

The prices of merchandise and exchange corresponded to the 
depreciation. Tea, coffee, and every article of commerce had only 
one value, although that was expressed differently, if payment were 
made in bank notes instead of coin. When the depreciation was 
twenty per cent., eighty dollars of silver would buy all that could 
be procured for one hundred dollars in the depreciated paper. If 
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the seller could not at first perceive this, the buyer went to a 
broker with his silver, and bought bank bills at the discount price. 
The note which pretended to be one dollar was, in fact, but 
eighty cents; and this was universally known, so that no decep- 
tion was practiced in paying or receiving it. 

Nevertheless, the inconvenience of such a circulating medium 
was very annoying. Except in the New England States, scarcely 
any two towns had the same money. “In the Southern and Western 
States the depreciation in some instances exceeded even twenty- 
five per cent. Not only was an accurate knowledge of the nominal 
exchange of the day necessary, before making purchases at a dis- 
tant place, but a traveller proceeding from the South or West 
towards the North or East, if he were so fortunate as to have his 
money received at all, could not adjust his reckoning at an inn till 
an abstruse calculation was made of the discount to which his 
bank notes were to be subjected, or till he had recourse to the 
interposition of a broker.” 

Great as was the inconvenience of using such a circulating 
medium, no serious losses occurred. Unfortunately, the Secretary 
of the Treasury believed that depreciated bills should be received 
without discount, not in payment of loans only, but also in pay- 
ment of duties and other taxes. Where the Government could not 
get legal money, it accepted discredited paper, It hoisted the sign 
on its Custom-houses, and in the offices of its tax-gathers, “ Bills 
of broken banks received here.” Is it singular that bank notes 
then multiplied? The crier was sent into the cities to shout at 
the corners of the streets and in the ears of the money changers, 
“Depreciated paper borrowed by the Government at par value!” 
Thenceforth, a premium was set on depreciation; and cities, seek- 
ing their interest, vied with each other in debasing their local 
currency. 

Who was responsible for receiving depreciated money as equiva- 
lent to specie during the war? 

One ill effect of this action of the Government was to draw 
importations to the port where paper money possessed the least 
value; namely, Baltimore. The mercantile wealth of the country 
anchored at its wharves, and its streets resounded with the din 
of business which rightfully belonged to other cities. ‘The practi- 
cal favoritism of the Government,” says Ingersoll, “transferred the 
warehouses of the Boston and Charleston merchants to the wharves 
of Baltimore; and though every individual could protect himself, 
and did protect himself, against the depreciation of paper, yet there 
was no redress against the injustice of the Government. Different 
rates of duties were virtually exacted in different parts of the 
Union. Till Treasury notes fell, Boston paid the highest. This in 
itself was a wrong. But, further, the amount of business in Boston 
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was naturally diminished; for merchant vessels sailed for the port 
where the costs were least. Thus the possession of solid capital, 
which should have put Boston on vantage ground, operated so far 
to its injury; and the very circumstance which should have at- 
tracted trade, exerted only the attraction of repulsion.” 

It was at this time that Dallas drew the following picture of the 
monetary affairs of the Government: “The recent exportations of 
specie have considerably diminished the fund of gold and silver 
coin; and another considerable portion of that fund has been 
drawn by the timid and the wary, from the use of the community, 
into the private coffers of individuals. On the other hand, the 
multiplication of banks in the several States has so increased the 
quantity of paper currency that it would be difficult to calculate 
its amount, and still more difficult to ascertain its value, with 
reference to the capital on which it has been issued. But the 
benefit of even this paper currency is in a great measure lost, as 
the suspension of payments in specie, at most of the banks, has 
suddenly broken the chain of accommodation that previously ex- 
tended the credit and the circulation of the notes which were 
emitted in one State into every State in the Union. It may in 
general be affirmed, therefore, that there exists at this time no ade- 
quate circulating medium common to the citizens of the United 
States. The moneyed transactions of private life are at a stand, 
and the fiscal operations of the Government labor with extreme 
inconvenience.” The picture may be completed by adding that the 
country was flooded with bank note counterfeits; and these height- 
ened the distrust of the people in the entire mass of the bank 
circulation. 

The sudden determination of the bank to suspend specie pay- 
ments, including those which held the public deposits, deprived the 
Government of the use of its gold-and silver, without assent on 
the part of the Treasury. The equally sudden determination of the 
banks everywhere to refuse credit and circulation to the notes 
issued in other States, deprived the Government of the only means 
existing for transferring its funds from the places where they lay 
inactive to the places where they were wanted, for the payment 
of dividends on the funded debt, and the discharge of treasury notes 
That the bank credits of the Government would soon be exhausted 
in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and in other places where were 
the principal loan offices for the payment of the public debt, was 
inevitable. Nor could the Government meet its engagements in 
those cities, unless the public creditors would receive drafts on 
banks in other States, or would subscribe the amount of their 
claims to a public loan, or would accept payment in treasury 


notes. 
With this unfavorable prospect before him, Dallas applied to the 
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banks for assistance. It was not unreasonable to hope, that, having 
caused the existing embarrassment, they would cheerfully attempt 
to relieve the Treasury. Every previous request for aid from them 
had been denied. Nevertheless, he requested those which had 
acted as agents of the Treasury to assist the Government with the 
means to discharge the treasury notes, and to pay the dividends 
due on the public debt for a quarter at the loan offices of their 
respective States. A great portion, both of the treasury notes and 
loans, belonged to the banks; and to that extent a protracted 
credit only was required. The balance of the demand he expected 
would be paid, if at all, in the notes of the respective banks. To 
secure and satisfy such advances he proposed that the banks should 
be admitted on reasonable terms to subscribe to a loan of three 
million dollars, or should receive treasury notes, or bank notes, or 
drafts on banks in other States. If any bank preferred to accommo- 
date the Government with a temporary loan bearing legal interest, it 
would be accepted. From these sources Dallas hoped to get relief» 
but failed, as enough banks would not co-operate to render the plan 
successful. He did succeed, however, in getting the money needed 
to pay the most pressing obligations by selling a considerable 
quantity of Government stock. | 

Near the close of 1814 the Treasury was so low that the com- 
mittee of claims seriously thought of recommending that all claims 
whose validity should be determined by Congress should be paid 
in public stock or treasury notes. Dallas happily checked their 
inchoate action by suggesting that “it might be injurious to the 
public credit.” 

When the banks suspended specie payments in August, 1814, the 
treasury notes were not fitted to fill the place occupied by the bank 
circulation. What, therefore, could the Government do for a cir- 
culating medium? Of gold and silver, the greater portion had 
been exported. The notes of the State banks were not redeem- 
able, and passed in many places at varying rates of discount. If 
the Government had restricted the payment of the revenue to con- 
stitutional money, gold and silver, or to treasury notes, or to bank 
notes payable on demand in coin, the step would have operated as 
a denial of the means for paying the duties and other taxes at 
the very crisis when money was most wanted. Nor could any 
such limitation be imposed with respect to the loans required. A 
subscription in coin could not be expected. A_ subscription in 
treasury notes could not yield any active aid for general purposes ; 
and, consequently, a subscription in the local currencies of the 
several States was the chief resource for procuring supplies, and 
for discharging the public engagements. “Under a sense, there- 
fore,” says Dallas, “of the necessity which seems for a time to 
have reconciled the whole nation to the suspension of payments 
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in coin, the treasury continued to receive bank notes in satisfaction 
of every public claim and demand; and Congress, after a session 
of six months, adjourned on the 3d of March, 1815, without in- 
timating any objection, or making any provision upon the subject.” 
Nevertheless, the Government should have received the bank cir- 
culation at its true value, as merchants did in the beginning. 
Had this position been taken and maintained by Dallas's prede- 
 cessors, the embarrassments of the Treasury would not have been 
so severe. A different path having been chosen, Dallas could not 
do otherwise than walk therein, for a time at least, until he could 
find a better way. 

By the rule he first established, the Treasury received and paid 
in the notes of banks circulating at par at the respective places of 
receiving and paying. For a time, the circulation of such notes 
was indicated by the banks employed as the depositories of the 
public revenue by crediting them as cash in the accounts of the 
United States Treasurer; but after a short period the _ principal 
banks refused to do this, except the notes they had respectively 
issued. What notes circulated at par could then be ascertained only 
by inquiry. Few notes, except those of the local banks, continued to 
circulate at par value; and such as did were received by the banks 
for safe keeping, as a special deposit, constituting a discredited 
fund on which the treasurer could occasionally draw. 

The operation of this measure was severe in many of the collection 
districts, particularly in the States where the banks which were pre- 
paring to resume specie payments had so reduced the issues of their 
paper as to render the quantity circulating insufficient for the de- 
mand. But the Secretary of the Treasury could not wisely change 
the rule. If notes not circulati.g at par had been received in one 
district, a similar practice must have been observed in every other. 
The inevitable consequence of such a practice would have been 
the payment of taxes everywhere in the most depreciated paper; 
and the notes thus received never could have been employed to dis- 
charge the demands on the Treasury, even at the places of receiving 
them. The revenue would have accumulated only to be wasted, 
while the expedient of substituting treasury notes to meet the public 
engagements would have led to an enormous increase of the National 
debt. 

Another serious consequence arose from the disordered paper 
circulation. The Secretary of the Treasury was compelled to aug- 
ment the amount of the National debt, both funded and floating, 
by issues of treasury notes, to meet the public engagements at 
places where he could not command the local currency. Through- 
out the Eastern States the Secretary failed to get enough local 
currency to meet the local demand. The banks of those States, 
fettered by their charters, could not follow the example of banks 
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elsewhere in suspending coin payments; consequently their issues of 
notes were very limited, and the circulating medium required was 
supplied, principally by treasury notes, and partly by the notes of 
the banks of New York. Under these circumstances the revenue in 
the eastern section of the Union was almost entirely collected in 
treasury notes. Inferior difficulties, arising from similar causes, oc- 
curred in some of the Southern States, where the accruing revenue 
was less than the demands caused by the arrearages of war and 
the current expenditures. 

The condition of the circulating medium required the Secretary 
of the Treasury to perform a very difficult task. The amount of 
revenue collected varied much in different places; and not infrequently 
it happened that the debts were greatest where the Government 
had the least money to satisfy them. So far as practicable, warrants 
were paid at the places where services were rendered, or supplies 
were furnished. But if the Treasury possessed no funds at such 
places, the differences of exchange caused no little difficulty in locat- 
ing the payment of warrants in an equitable, impartial and satisfac- 
tory manner. Gradually the difficulty passed away, except in New 
England, where it remained for a long time to vex the Secretaey 
of the Treasury. It was fiscally impossible to pay all the demands 
on the Treasury at one place; and every holder of a warrant was 
desirous of receiving payment where the medium was of the high- 
est current value. 

The condition of the circulating medium seriously affected the 
management of the business of the Treasury in another way. The 
banks employed as depositories of the public funds were neces- 
sarily increased notwithstanding the injurious consequences to the 
Government. As soon as the differences in the current value of 
bank notes were introduced, and particularly when one bank re- 
fused to credit as cash a deposit of the notes of another, the Secre- 
tary was obliged, either to take the hazard of accumulating masses 
of revenue in the hands of individual collectors and receivers, or to 
recognize as places of deposit banks established in the districts 
which were not affected by the course of the exchanges. The latter 
measure was adopted, instructions were issued to the collectors and 
receivers to act accordingly, and the number of banks thus employed 
by the Government swelled to ninety-four. 

Not only were the difficulties of the Treasury department enhanced 
by multiplying the places of deposit, but there was greater complex- 
ity in keeping the accounts arising from the various kinds of notes 
in circulation, on some of which minute calculations must be made. 
It was necessary to keep four accounts with each bank,—an account 
of cash, which meant, in the absence of coin, the local currency; an 
account of special deposits of bank notes, which were notes issued 
by other banks than the depository; an account of special deposits 
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of treasury notes bearing interest; and a fourth account of deposits 
of small treasury notes not bearing interest. 

Such were some of the difficulties encountered by the Government 
from the suspension of specie payments by the banks. Dallas made 
every effort which his bold and vigorous mind could suggest to 
relieve the Treasury from its embarrassments; but he was obliged 
to tell Congress, at the close of 1816, that his successive attempts 
had not been effectual. There was no magic, in a mere Treasury 
instruction to the collectors of the revenue, which could, by its own 
virtue, charm gold and silver into circulation. The people did not 
posssess a metallic medium; nor could they be expected to procure 
it unaided by the banks. They, too timid or too interested, declined 
every Overture to co-operate in reinstating the lawful money. Even 
Congress remained passive. The power of coercing the banks was 
limited to the rejection of their notes in paying taxes, and to the 
exclusion of their agency in the custody and distribution of the 
revenue. Even if this power had been exercised, a coin currency 
would not have been created; while the people would have suffered; 
and a hazard been put on all the money due to the Government. 
Until, therefore, a substitute could be provided, it was useless and 
impolitic to insist on payment of the revenues in a medium which 
the people did not possess and could not procure. 

One mode of relieving the Treasury somewhat was by employing 
treasury notes. Issued by the Government, and bearing interest, 
and receivable in payment of debts and taxes, they were evidently 
more valuable than bank notes. But bank machinery gave an im- 
pulse and direction to its issues which could not be imparted, by the 
forms of the Treasury or any merely official institution, to the paper 
of the Government. In the operations of a bank, too, the facilities 
of bank credits supplied the place, in a very important degree, of 
the issues of notes; so that a bank loan, so Dallas declared, of 
thirty million dollars, would probably require no greater issue than 
six million dollars of notes. On the contrary, the sum raised by an 
issue of treasury notes must be actually sent in that form into the 
market. through the various channels of credit and demand. 
Treasury notes, however, could partly supply the place of a circu- 
lating medium; and, so far as possible, Dallas and Congress were 
desirous of thus employing them. 

The State banks, even after suspending specie payments, might 
have done far more than they did in assisting the Government and 
individuals. Had they given credit and circulation to the notes of 
each other throughout the United States, or had they been willing 
to adopt the fiscal views of Dallas, a total dependence on those 
institutions, however impolitic in the abstract, would have been prac- 
tically safe and beneficial. But by continuing to limit their circu- 
lation to the city, town, or State where it was issued, their notes 
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totally failed to fulfil the purpose of a circulating medium; and the 
receipt of them in payment of duties converted the public revenue, 
which was destined for general uses at home and abroad, into a 
local fund, which often was not wanted where it existed, and was 
wanted where it could not be had. This difficulty might have been 
obviated somewhat, after a time, by establishing a rate of exchange 
on the transfer of the revenue from the places of collection and de- 
posit to the places of demand and employment; but Congress did 
not heed Dallas’s recommendation. 





GOLD, IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Closely related to the subject of reducing the National revenues 
is the inquiry, what will be the probable amount of imports during 
the year? If taxes should be reduced and at the same time im- 
ports should decline, then perhaps the year would close with a 
deficit. Before the tax laws are altered, therefore, Congress should 
consider this question very carefully. Excellent as Secretary Folger’s 
report is in many respects, we think he might have discussed this 
question more fully, for it is one of the most important elements 
entering into the subject of tax reduction. 

Whether the tariff is changed or not, it is probable that imports 
will be lighter than they have been for many months past. The 
increase in the importation of iron and many other products has 
been due to the high prices charged at home. Prior to 1879 the 
imports of steel rails declined to a small figure. Of course, this 
was due partly to the diminished consumption, but not less so to 
the low prices at which they were sold by domestic manufacturers. 
Within a short time prices have gone so low that the foreign sup- 
ply will diminish, indeed it is much lighter already. There are 
many indications pointing toward lighter importations, which, of 
course, will yield a smaller revenue. If, then, the rates should be 
reduced, the revenue would decline still more, unless the importa- 
tions sufficiently increased in amount to overcome the loss caused 
by the reduction in the rate to be paid. 

On the other hand it is quite evident that in Great Britain and 
elsewhere abroad great efforts will be made to retain their gold, 
and if the surplus of our breadstuffs should all be needed in 
Europe, (as it will be,) so say the most competent authorities, then 
gold must move this way, unless the prices of foreign productions 
are put down low enough to increase exportation on the part of 
foreign countries. It is certain that they will endeavor to stop 
the outflow of gold. The gold reserve in the Bank of England is 
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fifty millions less than it was a year ago, and the posted rate of 
discount remains at five per cent. More gold is not especially 
needed here, yet it would be welcome, but the gain to us would 
not be equal to the loss to the countries whence it should come. 
It is evident that the leading gold countries in Europe are very 
sensitive about losing gold, and the increase of our exports and 
the decline of imports would cause no slight disturbance on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

Thus far, neither exports have increased nor imports declined in 
fulfilment of the expectations of those who have studied the sub- 
ject the most closely. Speculation has done much to arrest ex- 
portation ; imports have been going on in many cases to fill orders 
given before the decline of prices here. But it is likely that we 
shall begin to see the effects of lower prices in a lighter import 
list, and this is greatly to be desired. 





THE NATIONAL BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA. 


We conclude this month Mr. Barnett’s very interesting article, 
which was first read before the London Institute of Bankers and 
afterward published in its Yournal. 


Annexed is a table showing the progress of these accumulations 
and their proportion to the capital: 


Three ciphers omitted; thus, £ 1,438=£ 1,438,000. 











-- Surplus. -— -—-Undivided profits.—, 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Capita/. Amount. of capital. Amount. of capita/. 

£ & 

1863.. 1,438 a “a — 2A 26 I.g 
1864.. 17,356 402 2.3 1,196 6.9 
1865.. 78,631 7.743 9.8 6,470 8.2 
1866.. 83,094 10,672 12.8 6,519 7.8 
1867.. 84,014 13.339 15.8 6,75u 8.0 
1868.. 84,127 15,599 18.5 7;219 8.5 
1869.. 85,279 17,233 20.2 8,137 9.5 
1870 86,079 18,812 21.8 7;722 9.0 
1871 91,651 20,222 22.0 8,402 9.1 
1872.. 95,920 22,051 23.0 9,325 9-7 
1873.. ,214 24,063 24.5 10,903 III 
1874.. 98,753 25,791 26.1 10,297 10.4 
1875.. 100, 26,871 26.6 10,593 10.5 
1876.. 99,960 26,440 26.4 9,289 9.3 
1877.. 95,893 24,555 25.6 8,914 9-3 
1878.. 93,229 23,380 25.0 8,187 8.7 
1879.. 90,813 22,957 25.2 8,260 Q.1 
1880.. 91,511 24,104 26.3 "9,228 10.1 
1881.. 92,764 25,630 27.6 11,274 12.1 


No dividend may be declared greater than the amount of net 
profits on hand after deducting all bad debts; that is to say, debts 
on which the interest is past due and unpaid for six months, This 
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provision is held to include stocks and bonds upon which interest 
is past due for the same period. Of late years the bank exgminers 
have had special instructions to scrutinize the accounts and securities 
in view ot this section, and to report all bad debts to the Comp- 
troller. We have, therefore, since March, 1876, very full information 
as to the losses of these banks, and the amounts charged off half- 
yearly since that time are given below :— 


Number Losses Number Losses 





Date. of Banks. written off. Date. of Banks. written off. 
ist March, 1876.. 806 . £ 1,300,234  .. 1st March, 1879.. 1,421 . £ 2,047,665 
ist Sept., # .. 1,034 . 2,643,571 .. astSept.,  .. 1,442 . 2,297,466 
rst March, 1877.. 980 . 1,635,192 .. 1st March, 1880.. 1,360 ~. 1,512,777 
ist Sept... «# .. 1,108 . 32,351,525 .. xstSept., «© .. 1,323 . 1,428,504 
1st March, 1878.. 1,304 . 2,180,629 .. ist March, 1881.. 1,210 . 1,177,952 
rst Sept., *# .. 1,430 . 2,712,731 .. j%&rstSept., « .. 1,269 . 1,360,318 

ES ee ee en a ee ae Te £, 22,648,564 


The following table gives the geographical divisions in which these 
losses occurred. To economize space I have selected the first and 
the last of the years quoted, and also given the proportions of the 
whole of the losses: 

——-March.——_ 1876. ——September.—~ 
No. 














Geographical divisions, No. Losses. Losses. 
New England States........... 201 .. £297,106 .. 282 .. £614,825 
BENNO TONNES oc cw ccccscccscece 268 .. 710,626 .. 344 .. 1,431,270 
Southern States............... a 61,772 .. OD ws 179,370 
Western States and Territories. 270 .. ane09 .. ge .. 418,100 
ee 805 .. £ 1,300,234 .. 1,034 .. £ 2,643,571 
——March.—— 1881. —September.—, Total. 
Geographtcal divisions. No. Losses. No. Losses. 1876-1881. 
New England States........... 285 . £316,935 . 318 . £341,467 . £6,721,395 
PPD cceccudeveseecece 412 . 500,642 . 428 . 505,022 . 9,514, 
Southorm States... ..cccccccses nas 76,922 . 19 . 159,447 . 1,705,112 
Western States and Territories. 401 . 274,453 . 404 . 264,382 . 4,707,169 
PRR ic vesceccesve eoee. IF2I0 . 1,177,952 . 1,269 . 1,360,318 . 22,648,564 


It will be observed that in 1881, although the amounts had con- 
siderably decreased, they were borne by a much larger number of 


banks. 
The following shows the losses in some of the principal cities: 


Cities. 1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 
£ £ & &£ £ 
New York... 1,374,752 . 849,588 . 1,029,462 . 627,111 . 410,876 . 464,200 
OMROR 20000 319,744 . 438,411 . 498,400 . 531,800 . 202,166 . 160,211 
Philadelphia. 30,595 . 66,649 . 112,335 . 98,312 . 79,988 . 81,210 
Pittsburgh... 66,770 . 57,893 . 83,807 . 66,640 . 51,622 . 51,618 
Baltimore.... 175,24T . 40,119 . 73,783 - §8,90%1 . 42,266 . 19,836 
New Orleans. 103,900 . 57,252 . 67,700 54,578 . 23,616 . 14,980 


These losses fall upon the undivided profits, and only when they 
exceed the amount of that fund can any portion of them be charged 
to the surplus fund, Unless, after charging the bad debts, there 
remain sufficient undivided profits no dividend can be declared, and 
the number of banks that have had to pass dividends during these 
named years is not inconsiderable. I have arranged them below 


under dates. 
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Number of 
banks declaring Total number 

Date. no dividend. Capital. of banks. Total capita/. 
March, 1876.. 235 .. £6,858,coo .. 2,091 .. £ 1C0,963,000 
a, 8 6a 273 - 8,812,000 “i 2,089 ie 99,960,c00 
March, 1877.. 245 ‘a S098,000 .. 9073 .. 97,937,000 
in © es 288 bi 8,233,000 i 2,080 sits 95,893,000 
March, 1878.. 328 ba 9,759,000 .. 2,063... 94,790,000 
ee 357 oe 11,747,000 - 2,053 rm 93,230,000 
March, 1879.. 309 ee 10,769,000 ‘3 2,048 es 91,122,000 
is @ iss @299 ee 8,915,000 ‘oi 2,048 ” 90,813,000 
March, 188o.. 226 es 6,081,000 ai 2,075 o 91,219,000 
at a 233 re 5,267,000... 2,090 .. 91,511,000 
March, 188r.. 175 a 4,004,000 - 2,064 ‘a 91,651,000 
Semt.. @ .. 171 - 3,677,000... a2 92,764,000 


It will be observed that at those periods at least, the regions 
where the largest amount of capital was without dividend were not 
those where the largest amount of losses had occurred. 

The next point for us to notice is that relating to the pecuniary 
burdens imposed on these banks. They are required to pay every 
half-year one-half per cent. upon the average amount of their note 
circulation; one-quarter per cent. upon the average amount of 
deposits; and a quarter per cent. on the average amount of capital, 
after deducting the amount they have invested in United States 
bonds. These taxes do not relieve them from liability to whatever 
duties may be imposed on their capital by the State in which they 
are situated; but it should be added that these burdens are borne 
in common with all classes of banks. They have also to reimburse 
the Treasury for all charges incurred in respect of the redemption 
of their notes, and for the cost of engraving the plates required for 
printing them. Further they have to pay fees, ranging from £4 to 
£15 for the visits of the bank examiners. These taxes have been 
the cause of very great dissatisfaction among the banks, and the 
Comptroller has many times recommended their repeal. There can 
be no doubt that they were originally imposed for the purposes of 
the war, and afterwards were continued to assist in the vigorous 
efforts at redemption that were being made; but those necessities 
have passed away and there would seem to be no just cause for 
continuing the tax, particularly that upon deposits, which is econo- 
mically unsound. Last year, owing to anticipated opposition to the 
measures for refunding, a bill for the repeal of this tax was hastily 
passed through the Senate, but it did not come before the House 
of Representatives. 

The amount of taxes paid by the National banks to the United 
States from the commencement of the system to July 1, 1881, has 
been £21,771,000—composed as follows: 





ih cin 'naadencehtsaededeniotiaseeietnehe £ 9,812,507 
iD Se sitacesen st cevednebha hen stak denehscdaaeuwade 10,528,870 
0 RPh 0h wre ale ORE ain dso ow deine eeneewesabeséeccoes 1,429,627 

& 21,771,004 


It should be mentioned that while the tax paid on the circulation 
has been, as above quoted, nearly ten millions, the whole cost to 
the Government of the National-bank system has been but £ 1,030,000. 
The ratio of taxes, both United States and local, to capital since 
1866, is given as follows: 
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-—Ratio of tax to capital. —Ratio of tax to capital. 
YU. S. State. Total. Years. U.S. State. Total. 
% % ? 6 % % 
1866. . 1.9 2.0 _. 1874. 1-5 2.0 3-5 
1867.. 2.2 2.1 4.3 ° 1875 1.5 2.0 3-5 
1868.. 2.2 2.1 4-3 1576. 1.4 2.0 3-4 
1869.. 2.4 1.7 4.1 1877. 1.4 1.9 3-3 
1870.. 2.4 3.9 4.1 1878. fy 1.7 3-1 
1871.. 2.4 1.7 4.1 1879.. 1.5 1.7 3-3 
an oY 1.8 3.2 1880.. 1.8 1.8 3-6 
1873.. 1.4 1.8 3.2 


Great inequalities exist in the rates of taxes imposed on bank 
capital by the various States, and also in the mode of assessment. 
Although it is expressly provided that the rate of State taxation 
shall not be greater than is imposed on other moneyed capital in 
the same State, diseriminations are made against National-bank 
shares, and give rise to much dissatisfaction and numerous law- 
suits. 

Great dissatisfaction is also caused among National banks, in 
common with the other banking interests of the United States, 
by the two-cent. stamp required on bank checks. This is the 
only stamp duty on drafts or bills, and is only required on drafts 
drawn upon “any bank, banker, or trust company.” From the time 
of its imposition in 1864 till 1875 only drafts “at sight or on de- 
mand” were subject to the stamp, but in the latter year it was ex- 
tended to all drafts on bankers. The repeal of this tax has also 
been several times recommended by the Comptroller, and is proposed 
in a bill introduced by Mr. Buckner in the present session. Sub- 
joined are the amounts received from bank-check stamps in the 
last two years and the number represented by them, whereby we 
may gain some idea of the number of checks used annually: 


No. of Stamps. 


TDs cq uccnnweeen econ seesweei NB ain sdnnice cnneduns vsies 115,000,000 
cc brendadeseweusceawesees DE iennentinwesecounecases 118, 304,000 


Within ten days of declaring any dividend the bank must report 
to the Comptroller, under oath, the amount of the dividend and the 
amount of the net earnings in excess thereof. 

The dividends paid by the banks have been upon the whole 
fairly satisfactory, although, taking into consideration the value of 
capital in the United States, and the general rates of interest pre- 
vailing, the average dividend on National-bank stock must be pro- 
nounced moderate. The taxation to which I have just referred has 
averaged three and one-half per cent. upon their capital, and no 
doubt the great expenses attending so many separate organizations 
must have contributed to keep dividends down. I regret that there 
is nothing in the Comptroller’s report that will enable. us to form 
any estimate on this head. We must bear in mind that these 
dividends have been concurrent with considerable accumulations of 
reserve funds. I annex the rates of dividends paid since 1869, the 
tables at my command going no further back: 


Average Average Average 

dividend aividend dividend 
Years. percent. Years. percent. Years. per cent. 
1869.. 10.8 sees 1874.. 9.9 or 1878.. 7.8 
i870.. 10.1 : 1875.. 9.9 ‘wee 2ae.. 374 
1871.. 10.1 saee 1876. 9.4 sinnt 1880.. 8.0 
1872 10.2 pees 1877.. 8.9 oun 1881.. 8.4 
1873.. 10.3 ieee 
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This ratio is the average for all the National banks, and includes, 
of course widely-differing results in individual cases. I have already 
referred to the number of banks passing dividends; those that 
were paid in 1881 varied by State and city averages from five 
per cent. in Washington, to forty-six per cent. in Idaho. 

The very stringent regulations with regard to bad debts, have, 
no doubt, contributed very largely to the safety of the banks, and 
this result may be read in the comparatively small record of fail- 
ures among them, as well as in the generally favorable liquidations 
that have followed. From the latest returns I gather that since the 
commencement of the system only eighty-six banks have failed, 
having a capital in all of under four millions sterling. The claims 
already proved amount to £5,157,000; these would not include 
their circulation, which is provided for immediately upon failure by 
sale of bonds deposited, or by the deposit of lawful money in the 
Treasury. Of these banks twenty-seven have paid in full all claims 

"upon them, amounting to £1,610,511; nineteen, whose accounts are 
finally closed, have paid in — rates upon claims of £ 1,156,606, . 
an average of 59.5 per cent. The liquidations of forty banks, with 
claims amounting to /£ 2,390,135, are still proceeding. 

We must note the promptitude with which some of these liqui- 
dations have been conducted. In 1880 but three banks failed, and 
all in the month of June; before the Comptroller’s report of first 
December in the same year eighty per cent. of their liabilities had 
been paid. 

Even in the case of the Mechanics’ National Bank of Newark, 
which failed so disastrously in November last, dividends amounting 
to forty-five per cent. have already been declared. 

The cost of these liquidations has been very moderate, as will be 
seen by the following particulars of accounts of National banks 
failing prior to November, 1879: 


Expenses 
Total net per cent, 
No. of cash Receivers’ Legal Other Total of total 
banks. Capital. collected. salary. expenses. expenses. expenses. cash. 
& £ 6 & £ £ 
8r . 3,491,000 . 5,365,000 . 169,730 . 104,215 . 83,732 . 357,677 . 6.7 


If the total amount realized by the sale of bonds deposited 
against the circulation were omitted from the item of cash collected, 
the ratio of expense would be 9.73 per cent. On the other hand, 
offsets are very frequently allowed, and bad or doubtful assets ex- 
‘changed for proved claims against the banks, the amounts of which 
do not appear in the cash collected, whilst the cost of the 
operations is included in the above account. ? 

The following is the record and analysis of banks which have 
failed from the commencement of the system to first November, 


1881: 


No. of Claims No. of Claims 

Year. banks. Capital. proved. Year. banks. Capital. proved. 
1865.. I . £10,000 £24,418 .. 1874.. 3 .- £60,000 . £66,400 
1866. . 2 100,000 220,740 1875.. 3. 160,000 . 313,900 
1867.. 7 274,000 671,620 1876.. 19 203,000 259,549 
1868.. 3 42,000 61,561 1877.. 11 848,800 948,540 
1869.. 2 60,000 47,977 1878.. 16 498, 500 374,836 
1870.. — —_- oa 1879.. 5 100,000 90,372 
1871... 4 330,000 492,741 1880.. 4 240,000 146,494 

1872.. 4 116,200 103, 109 1881.. — . ood oo 
1073.. 1% 710,000 1,334,995 — a — + 
Pa i 60006000 50.8 00ers eesen vee cesésereecans 86 £3,752,500 £ 5,157,252 
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ANALYSIS. 
No. of Claims 
Position of Liquidation. banks. Capital, proved. Dividends paid. 
£ ’ 
Liquidation finally closed.. 22 .. 892,000 .. 1,280,825 .. 100 per cent. 

a u w  .. 19 .. 579,000 .. 1,156,606 .. From 17% per cent. to 
96% percent. Aver- 
age, 59'% per cent. 

Liquidation still proceeding 5 .. 280,009 .. 329,686 .. 100 percent. 
a ” uw  ., 40 .. 2,001,500 .. 2,390,135 .. From 8 per cent, to 95 
oa = —— per cent. 
iti ticidasieness 86 .. 3,752,5CO .. 5,157,252 


The total loss to the public by these failures has not exceeded 
£1,400,000, whilst there are considerable assets yet to be divided. 

I have hitherto refrained from burdening this paper with com- 
parisons, but it will enable us to appreciate these figures if I 
quote the following experience of failures among State and Savings 
banks, and private bankers of the United® States, during three 
years ending first January, 1879: 


No. of banks. Claims. Amount paid, Losses. 
210.. £ 17,688,000 ¥e £ 11,165,000 ; £, 6,523,000 


This record is certainly incomplete, and yet it shows during 

three years, losses very considerably beyond those sustained through 
all the failures among the ational banks during eighteen 
ears. 
. How much of their capital may have been recovered by the 
stockholders I cannot say. Only six cases are reported in which 
returns have been made to them, but of late years that has not 
fallen within the province of the Comptroller. Ey Section 5236, 
the receiver appointed by the Comptroller was directed to divide 
ratably among the shareholders such assets as might remain after 
payment of all claims upon the association, but by Act of 3oth 
June, 1876, the receiver was directed, after discharging the liabili- 
ties, to call a meeting of the shareholders and to deliver all 
remaining assets to any agent that might be appointed by the 
meeting. | 

On the general causes which have led to these failures, I will 
quote the remarks of«the Comptroller in his report for 1877, words 
that have received renewed illustration in the latest examples: 


The most fruitful cause of the failure of National banks has been the un- 
lawful use of the funds or credits of these associations by their officers and 
directors. Jn most instances these persons have accomplished this malfeas- 
ance or crime by obtaining, in their official capacity, the discount of notes in 
which the bank had no irterest. The receivers of six different banks, which 
have recently failed, have declined to allow claims for discounted paper bearing 
the indorsement of the bank, upen the ground that the claimant had good 
and sufficient notice that the paper was discounted ‘fur the benefit of indi- 
viduals and not of the bank. 


Since the commencement of the system, under powers granted 
to the Comptroller, eighty-six banks have been placed in the hands 
of receivers. These had an aggregate capital of £ 3,752,520, and 
note issues of £2,593,688. 

Three hundred and thirty-nine other banks, finding the advan- 
tages of the Acts no compensation for their restrictions, have 
gone into voluntary liquidation. 
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- Annexed is a table giving the number in each year, together 
with their capital and circulation: 














0. 0 No. of } 
Year. banks. Capital. Ctrculation. Year. banks. Capital. Circulation. 
1864.. 6 . £20,000 . £ 18,000 1873.. 16 . £469,000 . £ 340,620 
1865.. 5 66,000 25,000 1874.. 22 . 900 . 556,393 
1866.. 5 170,000 118,500 1875.. 38 725,140 601,340 
1567.. 13 452,000 286,300 1876. 32 593,000 468,800 
a 1868.. 18 524,100 418,860 1877. 25 545,400 438,860 
1869.. 15 599,542 302,570 1878.. 38 720,000 453-003 
1870.. I5 470,000 375,048 1879. 34 824,000 538,339 
1871 10 215,000 185,400 1880. (2 230,000 180,841 
1872.. 14 547,040 423.200 1881. 21 332,000 272,701 
WS ciate Rdncdedddeecdtiecwesdiataese 339 £ 8,172,122 £ 6,004,335 


The system is viewed by a large portion of the people with 
disfavor. It is frequently denounced as a monopoly, although its 
privileges are open to all who choose to submit to its restric- 
tions. This section of its opponents anticipate in its downfall the 
resumption of the right of local issue. Here, too, are involved 
some political considerations that are beyond our scope. These 
banks may be said to represent the political principle of federalism 
as opposed to the older doctrine of State rights. Many sections 
of the Acts distinctly assert the supremacy of the central authori- 
ties, and the decisions of the courts with reference to taxation, 
usury, and other points, have been governed by that idea. On the 
other hand, State authorities appear to lose no opportunity of 
placing the National banks at a disadvantage. 

Another class of its opponents advocate the issue of all notes 
by the Treasury, and see in that plan a method of substituting 
three hundred and fifty millions of dollars of notes bearing no 
interest for a like amount of Government bonds, and the annual 
saving of so much interest to the Treasury. 

The greatest accessions to the surplus funds were made in the 
half-years ending July, 1865, and January, 1866, and were chiefly 
the property of the banks organized or converted during 1864 and 
1865. The banks dissolving before 1885 own seven-ninths of the 
whole National-bank capital, and it is not improbable that they 
own also nine-tenths of the surplus funds. If these were dis- 
tributed, and the new organizations started with their capital alone, 
the system would be in a very difierent position to that it en- 
joys at present; and, if there were any repetition otf the severe 
losses of 1876-1879, without the accumulations by which they were 
then succesfully encountered, the consequences might be _ dis- 
astrous. 

Not only are the interests of the.National-bank system thus in- 
volved in this question of extension, but all the commercial in- 
terests in the country would be seriously affected by the great 
derangement of the ere that would be caused by the re- 
tirement of the circulation. These banks have fifty millions ster- 
ling of notes in circulation, and unless new powers be obtained, 
lawful money must be deposited in the Treasury to that amount. 
On one day. alone, the 25th February, 1883, the amount of circulation 
whose legal existence is thus terminated is upwards of ten millions 
sterling. An equal amount of circulation might, indeed, be taken 
up by the new banks, but the whole proceeding would cause the 
gravest inconvenience. 
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Another consideration, more distant, rhaps, but of equal imporj- 
ance in relation to the continuance of the system as a system of 
local issues, is the security to be given for these notes. In the past 
ten years the public debt of the United States has been reduced 
by about one hundred millions sterling; and they anticipate reducing 
it by at least a similar amount in the next ten years. Possibly, 
the saving to be effected in the annual charge for interest may even 
increase the rate of redemption, and they certainly contemplate 
freeing themselves from debt altogether. It can hardly be seriously 
contended that a state of indebtedness should be continued for the 
sole purpose of serving as a basis for the National-bank currency. 
The principle of note issues upon the security of land is one that 
has been tried again and again, and has not given satisfaction ; 
moreover, the present Acts prohibit National banks from holding 
land, and we must suppose that has not been done without some 
experience of its necessity. As we have seen too, there are not 
such large profits to be derived from the privilege of note issue as 
to make it certain that the banks would make any very strenuous 
efforts to retain it. These profits are also threatened with a further 
reduction by the gradual reduction of the rate of interest on the 
Government debt, and possibly too by enhanced values for the bonds, 
owing to their increasing scarcity. 

At the same time, we must note that during the last three years, 
whilst the National-bank circulation has been almost stationary, 
there has been a marked and important increase in their deposits; 
and as this has been accompanied by increase both in the surplus 
fund and the undivided profits, as well as in the dividends paid, we 
may perhaps regard it as an indication of the direction in which 
the system is likely to progress. 





THE FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS BANK. 


The Comptroller of the Currency has completed his annual report 
as Commissioner of the Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company, 
which is required by law to be transmitted to Congress. The cash 
receipts during the past year have been $455,334.82, including the 
sale of the bank building and adjacent real estate to the United 
States for $250,000. 

A dividend of fifteen per cent. was declared payable on June I, 
1882,, and in preparation for this dividend more than 28,000 checks 
were signed in accordance with the Act of April 5, 1882. The 
amount required to pay this dividend was _ §$ 388,527.96. Of 
this amount $ 362,580.66 has been distributed to 19,200 depositors. 
Acditional amounts were paid on account of the first, second and 
third dividends, making the total payments on account of the divi- 
dends during the year $371,730.80 which has been distributed among 
21,183 depositors. The total amount paid since the failure of the 
bank, exclusive of special deposits and preferred claims, has been 
$ 1,444,806.17. A schedule accompanies the report showing the amount 
of dividends paid to the depositors of each branch of the Company 
and the number of depositors paid at each branch; also the total 
amount of each dividend paid and the number of depositors to 
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whom paid. The total amount of the liabilities of the Company at 
the time of its failure was $ 3,037,560.40, payable to 62,242 claimants, 
of which $73,774.34, payable to 1,114 claimants, consisted of special 
deposits and _ preferred claims, leaving claims amounting to 
$ 2,963,786.06, and payable to 61,128 claimants, subject to dividends. 
Of these 34,058 claims, aggregating the sum of $2,815,953.95, have 
been examined and audited, and 27,070 claims, amounting to 
$ 147,832.11, and averaging $5.46, each, have not been examined and 
audited within the time required by law and are now barred. Of the 
special deposits and preferred claims the sum of $73,565.03 has been 
paid to 1o18 claimants, leaving $209.31 belonging to 96 claimants 
uncalled for and barred. 

The amounts of the several dividends barred under the 8th section 
of the Act approved February 21, 1881, are as follows: 


First dividend, representing 31,133 accounts, averaging $1.20 each..... $ 37,263.94 
Second dividend, representing 35,066 accounts; averaging 82 cents each.. 28,673.28 
And third dividend, representing 37,871 claimants, averaging 99 cents 

ads siii ia ois db dine Aaa enn ch aed hs 4nln 4 dleeien hittin aate ambkde haan 37,322.72 


The Commissioner has now on hand in United States bonds and 
other available securities the sum of $184,864.55, and hopes to realize 
a sufficient amount from the remaining assets of the Company to en- 
able him to pay a further and final dividend of from seven to seven and 
one-half per cent. early in the Spring, making a total of from sixty-two 
to sixty-two and one-half per cent. in all, paid and to be paid to the 
creditors of the Company. The amount required to pay a final 
dividend of seven and one-half per cent. on all audited accounts is 
$211,196.54. Though anxious to make the final dividend as large as 
possible, the Commissioner thinks it likely that a small balance may 
be left on his hands after the two-years limit, within which the final 
dividend is required to be called for, shall have expired, but as this bal- 
ance will not be sufficient for a further distribution among all the de- 
positors of the Company, he asks Congress to authorize him to make 
a pro rata distribution of such remaining balance, if any, among 
the claimants who have presented their claims for examination or 
for the payment of dividends since August 21, 1881. Two hundred 
and thirty barred claims calling for $4,076.62 and 818 accounts on 
which one or more dividends were due but barred, have been pre- 
sented for examination and payment since August 21, 1881. To 
pay the fifty-five per cent., in dividends already declared upon 
these claims and the barred dividends $6,027.76 would be required. 
The Commissioner is not willing to recommend the revocation of 
the limit fixed by the Act of February 21, 1881, within which 
claims must be examined and dividends called for, though frequently 
urged to do so, as it would involve the final settlement of the Com- 
pany’s affairs in uncertainty and confusion. Additional legislation to 
authorize the payment of a last certificate for $200 of the late 
Board of Audit of the District of Columbia, and a lot of Sewer 
and Paving scrip, issued for assessments against property owned by 
the United States is asked for by the Commissioner, who also recom- 
mends the passage of the Bill H. R. No. 6204, known as the 
“Lynch” bill, which provides for the reimbursement of the credit- 
ors of the Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company for losses incurred 
by the failure of said Company. The Commissioner estimates the 
amount required for this purpose from $956,000 to $969,000. De- 
tailed statements of the remaining assets of the Company, and of 
the disbursements made during the year accompany the report. 
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THE NATIONAL INCOME OF PRUSSIA. 


Dr. Adolf Soetbeer, the eminent German statistician, has recently 
published an interesting estimate of the total income of the people 
of Prussia. His calculations are based on the official returns for 
the class and income taxes. These taxes, which, though they go 
by different names, are both distinctly income taxes, reach all 
incomes of more than 420 marks. The so-called income tax 
is levied on all incomes of over 3000 marks, the class tax 
on incomes of between 420 and 3000 marks. The machinery of 
taxation is so perfected that probably all taxable incomes are reached, 
and the official data may be- used with more confidence than is 
usually to be given to such material. The only correction which 
needs to be made arises from the undervaluation of incomes by the 
assessors. Dr. Soetbeer supposes that the real incomes are larger 
than the assessed incomes by twenty-five per cent. in the case of 
small, and by ten per cent. in the case of larger incomes. The fact 
that this margin of error is larger with the small than with the large 
incomes, is in itself a proof of the comparative efficiency of the 
methods of taxation. In regard to that portion of the National 
income which is not subject to taxation, we are, of course, com- 
pelled to rely on conjecture. The portion of the people whose in- 
comes fall below 420 marks, and are therefore free from taxation, 
is not large,—less than a third. By assuming that the total in- 
come of this class maintains a fixed proportion to the total of 
the taxed incomes, we are able to arrive at results approximately 
complete and correct. 

On the basis of the data those afforded, Dr. Soetbeer comes to 
the conclusion that the total yearly income of the people of 
Prussia, measured in money, is 8,228,000,000 marks, or a little over 
two thousand million dollars. In 1876 the total income, as deter- 
mined from similar data, was 7,857,000,000. The increase in 1881 
over 1876 was 4.7 per cent. During the same period the popu- 
lation increased from 24,832,000 to 26,716,000, or 7.6 per cent. The 
somewhat disheartening conclusion is therefore reached that the 
growth of income has not been commensurate with the growth of 
population. The average yearly income per head has fallen from 
316 marks in 1876 to 308 marks in 1881. This decrease cannot be 
accounted for by supposing that valuation by the assessors may 
have been more lax in recent years; on the contrary, we are told 
that incomes have been assessed and taxed more nearly up to their 
real level. Nor do we believe that any change in general prices 
permits the decrease in money income to be consistent with an 
increase Or maintenance of the income in commodities of the 
people. Prices are hardly lower to an appreciable degree now than 
in 1876,and the same income will not go farther. 

Not only, however, is there a falling off in the average income 
of the people, but there is a retrogression in the manner in which 
the income is divided among the different classes. A larger pro- 
portion of the total income goes to the well-to-do classes. Dr. 
Soetbeer divides the population into six classes, according to their 
incomes. The two highest classes, consisting of those with large 
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incomes of between $5000 and $25,000, and of those with very 
large incomes of over $25,000, obtained 5.08 per cent. of the total 
income in 1876, and 5.13 per cent. in 1881. In 1872 the same two 
classes obtained only 4.41 per cent. of the National income. The 
persons belonging to these two classes form only about one-tenth 
of one per cent. of the population, and obtain a growing share of 
the National income. The same result is reached if we take the 
three highest classes, including the two just mentioned, and also © 
those having medium incomes of between $1500 and $5000. These 
three classes obtained 12.2 per cent. of the total income in 1876, 
and 12.9 per cent. in 1881. They form about one per cent. of the 
population. 

It would appear from these figures that it is true, as is often 
asserted, that the rich are getting richer, while the poor are get- 
ting poorer. There is, however, one circumstance which modifies 
this conclusion. Although the proportion of the total income of 
Prussia which goes to the well-to-do and wealthy classes is 
increasing, the numbers of these classes are also increasing. 
We have said that the wealthy classes, having incomes of 
of more than $5000, formed one-tenth of one per cent. of the 
population. This is aproximately true for both 1876 and 1881. But 
in the latter year the number of this class was somewhat larger; 
8785 incomes of this size were taxed in 1881, as compared with 
8033 in 1876. The same remark is true if we consider the three 
highest classes, having incomes of over $1500. These classes 
formed, we said, one per cent. of the population; 66,319 incomes 
of this size were taxed in 1876, and 25,740 in 1881. Whether we 
take the wealthy classes only, or include those having medium 
incomes, it appears that their numbers have increased more than 
the general increase of population. It follows that although a larger 
portion of the National income goes to the well-to-do class of 
Prussia now than in 1876, a larger part of the population be- 
longs to that class. Wealth has not amassed in a smaller number 
of hands; but a larger number of persons have swung themselves 
into the category of wealthy people. 

It is of interest to compare some of these figures with those re- 
ferring to other countries. In Saxony, where the statistics of in- 
come taxation are even more precise and trustworthy than in 
Prussia, it is concluded that the average yearly income per head 
of population was 366 marks in 1880. This, compared with the 
average of 308 marks for Prussia in 1881, shows that the people of 
Saxony are more prosperous than their neighbors. in Great Britain 
according to the usual method of computation, which assumes that 
the taxed incomes (of over £150) form less than half, or about 
forty-five per cent. of the total National income, we find that the 
average income per head was in 1881 a little more than £33, or 
669 marks. This is more than twice as much as the average of Prussia. 
Mr. Edward At&inson, in his recent Institute address, assumed that 
the product or income of the people of the United States was 
about one hundred and fifty dollars, or 600 marks, for each person. 
The more uneven division of income, and the greater cheapness of 
living for the mass of the population of that country, cause this 
sum to represent greater material welfare for the people at large 
than the same sum in Great Britain. The same corrections must 
indeed be made in judging of the income of Prussia. There, too, 
distribution is more even, and the cost of living less, than in 
Great Britain. Nevertheless, even after making due allowance for 
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these circumstances, it must appear that the general welfare of 
the population of Prussia, and of Germany in general, is much be- 
hind that of the people of Anglo-Saxon countries. 








EFFECT OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT OF POSTAL 
DEPARTMENT. 


It has been ascertained that that the net income of the Post- 
office Department for the fiscal year which ended on June 30, 
1882, was about $1,500,0c0o—that is, not only did the receipts meet 
all expenditures, but they exceeded the expenditures by $1,500,000. 
It was announced some time ago in the 7zmes that the surplus 
would reach at least $1,000,000. It is now certain that $500,000 
may be added to this estimate. The official statement will prob- 
ably not be completed until October 15. The department, there- 
fore, not only paid its way in the year just ended, but carned 
$1,500,000 in addition. 

From 1790, the earliest date at which the exact financial con- 
dition of the Post-office Department is accessible, down to 1838, 
an excess of expenditure over receipts was rarely known, and the 
deficiency, if any occurred, was trifling. With the introduction of 
railway mail service, in 1838, a tendency toward a permanent ex- 
cess of expenditure was first manifested. This tendency was soon 
checked and the department again placed upon a _ solid business 
basis. A reduction of receipts was caused in 1845 by the reduction 
of the rates of letter postage, but with the exception of 1848, 
when the expenditures exceeded the receipts by $165,772, the bal- 
ance at the close of each fiscal year, until 1852, was in favor of 
the department. The reduction of letter and other rates in 1851, 
and a departure from the theory which had governed the depart- 
ment, resulting partly from emigration and the discovery of gold in 
California, made an annual deficiency thereafter the rule rather 
than the exception. The deficiency increased until in 1860 it 
amounted to more than $10,500,000. The war increased the postal 
revenues and reduced the department’s expenditures in the South- 
ern States; the deficiencies decreased. In 1863 the expenditures ex- 
ceeded the receipts by $2,800,000. In 1864 the deficit was only 
$200,000, and in 1865 there was a surplus of earnings over expenses 
amounting to $ 860,000. 

After the war deficiencies became the rule. In 1867 the deficit 
was nearly $4,000,000, and in 1876 the percentage, more than one- 
fifth of the total receipts, was the same. From that time, however, 
the revenues greatly increased, and in 1880 the deficit was only ten 
per cent. of the revenues. Not only was the surplus of receipts over 
expenditures in the last fiscal year $1,500,000, but the department 
did not expend about $2,000,000 of the amount appropriated for 
star service. The amount appropriated was $7,900,000. Brady esti- 
mated that he must have $8,200,000, but Congress gave him 
$7,900,000. It now appears that under honest management the ex- 
penditure was about $5,900,000, or $2,300,000 less than Brady’s es- 
timate. The surplus of $1,500,000 is almost exactly the sum saved 
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per annum by Postmaster-General James by cutting down, or en- 
tirely cutting off, Brady’s expedited, useless, and fraudulent star ser- 
vice. It is safe to say that the department could not have been 
self-supporting in the year 1882 if he had not done this. He did 
it, and did it fearlessly, in the face of many obstacles, and one of 
the results is a self-supporting Post-office Department, with a sur- 
plus of $1,500,000 for the year. 


LIOUOR AND TOBACCO TAXES. 


There is no other tax now collected in this country that inter- 
feres less with productive industry than the taxes on whiskey, 
beer and tobacco. When people are pinched, they do not need 
to purchase thése articles, and can thus avoid the tax entirely. 
As a matter of fact, the people do restrict their consumption of 
liquors and tobacco to a surprising extent when times are hard 
and the necessities of industry force wages downward. The fol- 
lowing statistics, in which consumption is compared with the in- 
crease in population, will indicate the extent of this change. The 
population is reckoned according to the estimates of experts in the 
Treasury department, 41,676,000 in 1873, 47,595,000 in 1878, and 
51,462,000 in 1881. The quantities of spirits withdrawn on payment 
of tax, ndt for export, of tobacco manufactured, and of fermented 
liquor produced, are given with the. quantity fer capita: 


Spirits, gals, P. Cc. Tobacco, dbs. F. G Beer, gals. P. C. 
ae 62,971,413 .. 1.51 .. 116,440,934 2.8 285,146,368 .. 6.84 
a ee 49,573,039 .. 104 .. 119,406,588 .. 2.5 .. 303,147,552 .. 6.36 
Sens vedee 67,377,023 .. 1.31 .. 157,699,876 3.1 .. 423,606,432 .. 8.22 


Hard times in 1878 caused a decrease of nearly one-third in the 
consumption of whiskey, from one and one-half gallons to about 
one gallon fer capita ; a decrease of more than ten per cent. in 
tne quantity of tobacco consumed, from 2.8 pounds to 2.5 pounds 
per capita, and a small decrease in the consumption of fermented 
liquors, although these were used to some extent in place of 
spirits, from 6.84 gallons to 6.36 gallons per capita. It should also 
be noticed that the increase in German and other beer-drinking 
inhabitants was very great during this period. The removal of the 
pressure brought an increase in consumption of whiskey to 1.31 
gallons in 1881, in consumption of tobacco to 3.1 pounds, and in 
consumption of beer to 8.22 gallons fer capita. The changes of 
tax which occurred during this period are not great, and scarcely 
affected retail prices at all. 

But the consumption of these luxuries is not merely very elastic, 
so that the expenditure shrinks greatly with monetary pressure or 
industrial difficulty, it is also in large measure an economic waste, 
and therefore an expenditure which it is not desirable to encour- 
age. It is not necessary to repeat figures hitherto given, showing 
the enormous cost at retail of these articles. The tax is a small 
part of the cost to the consumer. Beer would not be sold for 
more than five cents a glass, if the tax were higher, nor for less 
if the tax were removed. As it stands, the tax is only about half 
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a cent on a glass. So with tobacco; very few qualities would be 
sold at a lower price if the tax were abolished; though the tax is 
sixteen cents per pound, the retail price of quarter-pound packages 
for smoking would not be lowered four cents, nor would chewing 
tobacco, now sold at five or ten cents a package, be reduced to 
consumers. It is the same with cigarettes, and the tax of six dol- 
lars per 1000 on cigars is less than a cent on each. The man 
who has been in the habit of paying ten or fifteen cents for a 
drink of whiskey, of which there are about sixty-four in a gallon, 
pays less than a cent and a third for tax, and would never get 
the price reduced to eight and two-thirds or thirteen and two- 
third cents because the tax were removed. 

In reality, then, these taxes do not affect the cost of living or 
of production in the slightest degree. Exception may be made, it 
is true, for the small quantity of distilled spirits used in manufac- 
tures, but the proportion which the tax there bears to the cost 
of the product into which the spirits enter as a material is insig- 
nificant. For practical purposes, this is a tax which nobody can 
feel and which nobody need pay. To repeal such taxes, while re- 
taining any other that the people do feel and do pay, is the very 
height of economic folly. 

It is claimed, however, that these taxes ought to be repealed 
because they are ‘‘war taxes,” because the collection of them is 
vexatious and costly, because their abolition would enable us to 
get rid of a horde of officials who wield a harmful political influ- 
ence, and because, unless they are abolished, it will become neces- 
sary to render the tariff less protective. 

If a war tax is not felt, while any other is, then a war tax is 
the best tax possible. It is nonsense to ask whether a particular 
tax was first imposed in time of war, or at any other time. The 
oniy question that deserves consideration is whether that tax is 
now a more desirable tax to retain than others. The pressure of 
necessity during the war forced this nation to do several very wise 
things which it probably would not have been wise enough to do 
in half a century of peace. It abolished slavery, created National 
banks, and devised new, economical and effective modes of taxation. 
It would be silly to propose the repeal of emancipation, of the 
National Banking Act, or of any useful revenue law, merely because 
either originated in time of war, and was a product of that great 
struggle. The tax which burdens labor least is the one that we 
ought to retain longest, no matter where it originated or how. 

he collection of all taxes is vexatious—to people who want to 
shirk. No honest citizen objects to the payment of his full share 
toward public expenses, or to the needful restrictions and formali- 
ties by which knaves are prevented from plundering honest men. 
The tariff laws unavoidably give rise to perpetual confusion, mis- 
construction, and vexatious litigation, but the law under which 
whiskey, beer and tobacco are taxed is well understood, sufficiently 
simple, and gives rise to no unnecessary controversies. If people 
want to pay the tax, and to make the evidence plain that they do 
pay it, the way to do so is exceedingly simple. The trouble begins 
when they want to shirk. The total expense of collecting about 
$ 150,000,000 internal revenue is about $5,000,000, or three and one- 
third per cent. In no country would that be considered a high rate 
of cost. One cigar a year, for each inhabitant, would cover the 
whole of it, or two glasses of beer a year, or one drink of whiskey 
a year. It is too high, of course, for the people who do not want 
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to pay anything. But the country has not quite reached such a 
state of wealth that it can afford to, arrange its taxes to please 
those who prefer to pay nothing, or to save $5,000,000 by throwing 
away a revenue of $ 150,000,000. 

The “horde” of office-holders and employees, in every branch and 
kind of service connected with the internal revenue bureau, amounts 
to 3706 men, women and children. Out of 104,000 officials and 
employees of the Government, three and one-half per cent. could 
be dismissed if the internal revenue should be wholly abolished— 
about one in thirty. Their political influence, too, is much less 
than that of other officials and employees of like number. The 
country will not come to grief because this particular thirtieth of 
its office-holders is retained. By all means let us dismiss as many 
useless men as we can, but if the rest of the public servants 
brought in as much money in proportion to their number as these, 
the Government would enjoy a revenue of $4,500,000,000, It might 
be well, if we are hunting for useless persons, to take a look at 
the officials who have charge of seventeen out of the ninety-three 
customs districts, for in all these seventeen districts the aggregate 
revenue collected from customs in 1881 was only $2567. In four 
of them not a cent was collected; in two an aggregate of $70.52; 
in one $70.52, and in three others an aggregate of $475.65, mak- 
ing ten districts out of ninety-three at which the aggregate reve- 
nue ‘collected was $562.41—-not enough to pay the salary of one 
decent clerk. 

The people who are anxious to prevent the overhauling and 
repeal of useless or mischievous duties—these are the people who 
are at the bottom of the movement to get rid of internal taxes. 
Their anxiety is natural, and their subterfuge not very deep. But 
protectionists of a different stamp have joined in the movement; 
men who are not exercised about the shabby little monopoly 
duties that ought to be abolished on any theory of the tariff 
whatever, but who fear that any reduction of tariff will involve 
disaster to the great industries that have grown up under the sys- 
tem that has been in force for the past twenty years. These men, 
however, are not wise in their day and generation. When duties 
are graduated, as ours now are, with intent to afford full protec- 
tion, and have been carefully adjusted, year after year for twenty 
years, sO as to admit competition, but only at a rate that gives the 
home manufacturer a decided advantage, any moderate reduction of 
duties must involve increase of revenue, and any considerable increase 
of duties must render the tariff substantially prohibitory, and thus 
involve decrease of revenue. If the Government is compelled to get 
its whole revenue from duties on imports, zt well be forced to lower 
the tariff and encourage larger importations tn order to get revenue 
enough. Moreover, this change will be left for a Democratic Con- 
gress to make, and in the making it is very certain that industries 
will not be more carefully guarded than they would be by the pres- 
ent Congress. 

From every point of view it would be foolish to repeal or ma- 
terially reduce the taxes on either spirits, fermented liquors or 
tobacco. The taxes on dealers, and the other internal taxes, ought 
to be abolished. Thus the remaining excess of taxes ought to be 
taken from the customs duties. It can be so done, if Congress 
pleases, as to render the tariff more protective than it is now. But 
the protectionists, if they are wise, will insist that it be done this 
winter.— The Public. 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 


SUCCESS OF THE POSTAL-ORDER SYSTEM. 


The annual report of the Superintendent of the postal money- 
order system shows that there h&s been a steady and almost 
wonderful increase in the business of his Department. The do- 
mestic operations of the 5491 authorized offices reached the sum 
of $113,400,118 in orders issued, and $113,388,302 in orders paid, a 
gain of eight per cent. over 1881. The tees amounted to $1,053,- 
710, an increase of nine per cent. This was at the rate of less 
than one-half of one per cent. As most of these orders were for 
long distances, the gain made-by using money orders rather than 
drafts or bills of exchange must have been a large item, and > 
proves the great advantage the money-order system has been to 
the country. There were 377,443 international money orders issued, 
of a value of $6,536,514, and 117,833 such orders paid, amounting 
to $2,453,463. The fees on this branch were but $145,644. The 
gains in the issue of orders of the several nationalities varied 
from, twenty-three to seventy per cent. The system is being rap- 
idly pushed into other countries; Jamaica, New South Wales, Vic- 
toria and New Zealand having been added to the list during the 
past year. Portugal is to be added the first of January, 1883. 

The Superintendent renews his recommendation respecting modi- 
fications in the system, which would allow the issuance of “postal 
notes” for sums under five dollars for a fee of three cents. The 
advantage of this would be soon conceded by the public, as the 
smaller denominations would take the place of the old scrip money 
for fractional currency. Anything which will help exchanges should 
be done, and the introduction of the proposed “postal notes” 
should not be delayed. 


COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE OF THE MAGUEY. 


The well-known American agave, a species of the aloe plant, is 
found everywhere in Mexico, and numbers not less than thirty va- 
rieties. The fertile plains called “Los Llanos de Apam,” have long 
been noted for the special excellence of the pulque, to whose pro- 
duction the plant is almost exclusively devoted. Situated between 
Puebla and the city of Mexico, these plains are covered, as far as 
the eye can reach, with these flourishing plants, each of which 
produces pulque, the natural exudation of the plant, to the value 
of about six dollars, and then is supposed to have lost all its 
utility. In the district of Tequila no pulque is drawn from the 
plant because its special virtues enable it to produce the brandy 
named after the district, and widely used throughout the country. 
This Tequila brandy is made by an old system dating back to 
the days of the Aztecs, and which consists of roasting the bulbs 
in a furnace dug in the ground. This gives a sweetish liquor, 
which, when cleared and subjected to the further processes of fer- 
mentation and distilling, yields the favorite brandy. But beyond 
this, no use is made of the plant. The same is the case in every 
district of the country where pulque and tequila are produced, 
and so notorious is the general ignorance or indifference to any 
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further uses of the plant that its destruction is general when it 
has once passed its period for yielding either of these products. 
And yet there is every facility for utilizing the plant in at least 
four distinct industrial products, each of them very important and 
promising large returns. Next to pulque and tequila, the plant 
can be made to yield an excellent quality of molasses, by clarify- 
ing the sweety decoction of the bulb. Distilled, this becomes 
brandy undistilled, it yields molasses equal if not superior to any 
pressed from sugar-cane. The peninsular of Yucatan has grown 
famous for its production of henequen or jute. The leaves of the 
maguey plant everywhere in Mexico, when pressed, yield a fiber 
in all respects equal to the best Yucatan jute. Various experi- 
ments, though on a small scale, prove this. Ropes are in use in 
a thousand districts of the interior, made from these leaves, and 
of unequalled strength and excellence. The peculiarities of soil 
and climate are of some importance in considering the uses of 
this fiber for cordage but even where it is found somewhat in- 
ferior in this respect, which is rarely the case, the pressed leaves 
yield a pulp absolutely unequaied for making paper. The paper 
mills of Belem have repeatedly produced an excellent quality of 
paper made from this pulp, and it has not made its way into 
commerce only because no one has as yet taken hold of this 


virgin industry and produced the pulp in marketable quantities. 
—NMexican Financter. 


WORKING OF THE DOMINION HIGH TARIFF. 


In 1879 the Canadian Finance Minister declared that the Domin- 
ion could not become prosperous until the volume of imports was 
reduced and the “balance of trade” turned in its favor; at the 
same time it was said that the taxation of the country was not 
to be increased. “To accomplish his ends,” says the Montreal 
Herald, “Sir Leonard framed a tariff, and we know the sequel. 
Imports have largely increased, the balance of trade is still against us, 
and the volume of taxation has been augmented about fifty per cent. 
In order to prove what we say, it is only necessary to refer to the 
following statement, showing the value of the goods entered for 
consumption and the duties collected at this port in each year 
from 1874 to 1881: 


Total Imports. Total Imports. 
Value. Duty. Value. Duty. 
1874. .$43,431,199 .. $6,122,289 .... 1878..8 24,346,534 -. $3,644,385 
1875.. 34,671,520 .. 4,806,110 .... 1879.. 23,334,018 .. 4,512,463 
1876.. 29,024,168 .. 4,052,344 .... 1880.. 30,311,640 .. 6,349, 789 
1877.. 27,294,605 .. 3,956,193 .... 1881.. 35,918,906 .. 7,672,268 


— $7,672,268 collected as duties upon imports in 1881 upon 
$ 35,918,906 worth of goods, while in 1877 anly $3,956,193 was 
paid on imports valued at $27,294,605. In 1881 the free goods 
were valued at $7,386,705, so that the average duty collected 
amounted to over twenty-five per cent. upon the dutiable goods. It 
is not surprising that Sir Leonard is able to boast of a surplus, 
but let each taxpayer calculate how much he pays into the treas- 
ury in the form of increased duties, and we believe he will con- 
clude that the money would be of more service in his pocket.” 


TRANSPORTATION OF FRESH MEAT. 
A sailing vessel of 1600 tons has lately landed at Liverpool a cargo 


of fresh meat from New Zealand. This is the first voyage of the 
kind that has been made. Steamers have brought these consign- 
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ments, and Australia has been the shipping point. This ship sailed 
from Dunedin the first of June. The cargo in question was 4000 
carcasses of sheep weighing from go to 160 pounds each. Poultry 
and fish also were shipped. This test of the refrigerating process 
was severe, for the vessel was 102 days on the trip. For sixty 
days off the continent of Africa the thermometer stood at eighty- 
four degrees in the shade and 120 degrees in the sun. The re- 
frigerating Operations required twenty-five cwt. of coal per day. 
The consumption of the voyage was about 180 tons. One advant- 
age New Zealand possesses over Australia is the fact that the 
sheep farms are nearer the ports, so that it is not necessary to 
drive the sheep two or three hundred miles, as is often the case 
in New South Wales and elsewhere. The price of fresh mutton in 
Dunedih at the time of the sailing of the ship was 2d. per pound, 
and in London it is 16d. or more a pound. This margin is ample 
it is thought to insure the success of this speculation. The ship- 
ment of hares and rabbits, which are a nuisance to the New Zea- 
land farmers, will be a practical and profitable method of ridding 
that country of a serious source of injury to the standing crops. 


ENGLAND'S GREAT SPECULATION, 


Lord Beaconsfield paid the late Khedive of Egypt $20,000,000 for 
176,000 shares in the Suez Canal, but not including the dividends 
prior to July 1, 1894, of which another appropriation had been pre- 
viously made. In lieu of the dividends until July 1, 1894, he took 
the National obligation of Egypt to pay England one million dollars 
annually or five per cent. on the cost: of the shares, and which is a. 
higher rate than England is itself paying for the money borrowed 
for the purpose. The dividend expected this year is ninety francs, 
or about $17.44 upon each share, and the calculation of the French 
managers is, that the dividend will be certainly doubled, and prob- 
ably trebled, in 1894. If it is only doubled, England will then re- 
ceive on its 176,000 shares a dividend of $6,138,880 on an _ invest- 
ment of $20,000,000. If it is not increased at all, the dividend in 
1897 will be $ 3,069,440; and to a government like that of England, 
which borrows money at three per cent., such an annual dividend 
is equal to a capital of $100,000,000, But in all probability the 
value of these shares will then be at least $200,000,000. It is not 
wonderful that Englishmen now all agree in praising the sagacity 
of Lord Beaconsfield. 


A NEW RAILWAY ROUTE 7O THE EAST. 


The British Government is considering the practicability of con- 
structing and maintaining a railroad that will facilitate communica- 
tion with her East India possessions independent of the Suez Canal 
route. . The proposed route is from Selucia, a little north of west 
of the Island of Cyprus, thence southeast along the Valley of the 
Euphrates River to Bussorah or Basra, about 100 miles from the 
mouth of that stream, where it empties into the Persian Gulf. 
The length of the contemplated road is about 1000 miles, and its 
estimated cost $40,000,000, The advantages of such a railway to 
Great Britain would be the shortening of the journey to India by 
seven days, a means to quickly transport troops and supplies in case 
of war, and furnish more rapid transit for mails and merchandise in 
transport. Our contemporary observes that the reason for the gain 
in time is readily perceived, when it is recalled that this route from 
the Mediterranean, and by vessel through the Persian Gulf and 
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Arabian Sea to India, would simply avoid the necessity for sailing 
around the great Arabian peninsula, as is now done in making the 
journey via the Suez Canal. The building of such a road would also 
make Great Britain whoily independent of the water-way built by De 
Lesseps between Asia and Africa. 


HOW THE WAR INDEMNITY OF FRANCE WAS.SPENT. 


An account has been lately published of the way in which the in- 
demnity paid by France to Germany on the conclusion of the war 
of 1870-71 has been spent. Altogether, including the war contribu- 
tions imposed upon Paris and the Departments occupied by the Ger- 
man troops, Germany has received from France the sum of 5,254,- 
000,000 francs, or about £ 210,160,000. Of this sum £91,748,543 were 
in the first instance set aside for imperial purposes and the remain- 
der was divided among the several States forming the Empire: the 
old North German confederation receiving £79,114,235; Bavaria, 

13,468,819; Wurtemberg, £ 4,248,304; Baden, £ 3,050,493, and Hesse, 
s 1,436,509. Of the 491,748,543 set aside for imperial purposes, £ 28,- 
033,849 have been appropriated to form a pension fund; £10,800 000 
to strengthen, enlarge and add to the number of fortified places of 
the empire; £8,580,000 for the purchase and construction of railways 
in Alsace and Lorraine, and £6,447,142 to improve the fortresses in 
the two annexed provinces; £6,000,000 have been placed in the Im- 
perial War Treasury; £600,000 have been awarded in grants, for 
eminent services; £242,740 have been spent in providing a range 
on which to carry on artillery experiments; £300,000 have been 
allotted to German subjects expelled from France; while smaller 
sums have been appropriated to recompense railway companies for 
the damage done to their rolling-stock; to improve the military, 
telegraphic and postal services; to compensate German shipowners 
for losses sustained during the war; to extend the military topo- 
graphical department; to enlarge the artillery workshops at Stras- 
burg; to provide commemorative medals, and to construct a build- 
ing for the Reichstag.—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


A RICH AND PARSIMONIOUS QUEEN. 


Victoria is the richest and best-paid sovereign in Europe. She 
draws for expenses never less than an even $2,000,000 a year. This 
is granted by Parliament. Besides this she is a great proprietor, 
drawing revenues from her estates that equals the sums paid the 
monarchs of continental kingdoms. Nor does her wealth end here. 
Under the laws the fortunes of intestates or illegitimates, and in some 
instances aliens, revert to the crown. In 1850 the * saeong inherited di- 
rect a million and a half from a miser named Nield. Her annual 
funds are further swelled by the revenues of the duchies of Lan- 
caster and a royalty on certain grants in India. Add to those the 
fruits of Prince Albert’s lucky investments, which were made _ in 
the heart of the most affluent part of London of to-day, and it 
will be seen that Victoria will have a stupendous fortune to leave 
her children. The Queen’s wealth, and her parsimonious hoarding 
of it, is the favorite grumble of John Bull, be he aristocrat or com- 
moner. The Prince of Wales, with a modest grant of half a 
million from the State, and half a million more from _ other 
sources, likewise coming eventually from the people, is as lavish as 
the Queen is close. He is always in debt, but he finds good 
credit on his “expectations.” . 
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MODE OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTING.* 


COURT OF CLAIMS. 
William S. McKnight et al. vs. The United States. 


I. The manner in which accounts and claims against the Government are 
settled by the accounting officers and the several processes of settlement, 
examination, and certification in the Treasury examined and stated. 

II. Certificates and orders made previous to the issue of drafts for the pay- 
ment of claims by the Treasury are mere departmental proceedings from 
which parties acquire no new rights. 

III. The distinction between the adjustment and certification of accounting 
officers and the decisions of other officers charged with the duty of making 
awards in special cases pointed out. 

IV. Accounts and balances stated and certified by the accounting officers are 


neither conclusive nor prima facie evidence of the indebtedness of the 


Government, nor can an action be brought upon them. 

V. Though the assignment of a claim against the Government be void under 
Act 26th February, 1853 (10 Stat. L., 170 Rev. Stat., §$ 3477), yet if 
the Treasury recognizes the assignment and pays the amount found 
due on an accounting to the assignee an action will not lie to recover 
it back. 


RICHARDSON, J., delivered the opinion of the court: 


The claimants prove and rely upon a certificate of the Second 
Comptroller of the Treasury, made to the Secretary of War, Janu- 
ary 6, 1873, certifying a balance of $30,675.68 to be due to them as 
assignees of Simeon Hart, a government contractor, for flour delivered 
by him; a requisition of the Secretary of War upon the Secretary 
of the Treasury, requesting him to cause a warrant to be issued 
thereon for the certified balance; and a warrant by the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, addressed to the Treasurer, dated Janu- 
ary 31, 1873, duly countersigned and registered, for the payment 
of the same, upon which there is a memorandum signed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, directing that, of the amount, $9,000 
be paid to the Treasurer, and deposited by him in the Treasury 
in general account, on account of a debt due the United States 
by Simeon Hart, as security on a bond given by Lieut.-Col. John 
B. Grayson, commissary of subsistence. Upon the warrant a draft 
for $21,675.68 was drawn and. issued to claimants by the Treas- 
urer and paid on presentation. The balance of $9,000 was de- 
posited in the Treasury according to said direction of the Secre- 
tary; and it is for the recovery of this balance that suit is now 
brought. 

It further appears that the certified allowance by the accounting 
officers was made upon an alleged voluntary order, indorsement 
or assignment by Simeon Hart, of a voucher alleged to have been 
issued to him by J. B. Grayson, a commissary of subsistence, for 
flour delivered in Mav, 1861, under contract, but neither the de- 
livery of the flour nor the genuineness of the voucher or assign- 


* This opinion has a special value to those who are interested in learning how claims 
against the Government are adjusted and paid, for the reason that Judge Richardson, 
who delivered the opinion of the court, having formerly been Secretary of the Treasury, is 
familiar with the details of the business. 
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ment thereof was proved in this court, except by what is claimed 
to be prima facte evidence from the documents, of which copies 
are produced. Thus the claimants rely entirely upon the certi- 
ficate of the balance found due by the Comptroller, the requisition 
of the Secretary of War, and the warrant of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, claiming that the action of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in directing, by his memorandum on the warrant, a 
diversion of the money from the parties to whom it had _ been 
found to be due, and its application to another object, was un- 
authorized, and of no legal effect as against them in this action. 


It will contribute to a correct determination of the force and 
effect of the acts of the public officers thus relied upon, to con- 
sider carefully how accounts and claims against the Government 
are settled throughout the several processes of settlement, examin- 
ation, and certification to which they are subjected. 

The Revised Statutes, § 236, require that “all claims and demands 
whatever by the United States or against them, and all accounts 
whatever in which the United States are concerned, either as 
debtors or as creditors, shall be settled and adjusted in the de- 
partment of the Treasury.” 

The principal officers to whom this great responsibility is com- 
mitted by law are called “accounting officers,” consisting of six 
Auditors (R. 5S. § 276), each acting separately upon different 
classes of accounts; and the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, who is also an auditor of all public accounts relative to the 
public lands (R. S., $ 456); two Comptrollers (R. S., § 268) each 
also acting separately in like manner; and a Commissioner of 
Customs, whose duties were transferred from the First Comptrol- 
ler, and who, under another name, is a Comptroller in matter of 
accounts relating to customs (R. S., §§ 316-318). 


There are also other officers through whom accounts must pass 
for different purposes, in the Treasury Department and elsewhere, 
before payment is made, whose duties in connection therewith we 
shall refer to as we note in detail the course of business in set- 
tling accounts from the time a demand is brought to the Treasury 
Department until final payment theroof. 

Accounts accruing in the War Department, relating to the pay 
and clothing of the army, the subsistence of the officers, bounties 
and premiums, military and hospital stores, ordnance, recruiting, 
medical, Freedman’s Bureau, Soldiers’ Home, and for contingent ex- 
penses, are received and examined by the Second Auditor. Those 
relating to the subsistence of the Army and the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment, engineers, river and harbor surveys and improvements, 
compensation for losses of horses and equipments of officers and en- 
listed men in the military service, for the losses of horses and equip- 
ments or of steamboats and all other means of transportation, in the 
service of the United States by contract or impressment, and gen- 
erally all accounts of the War Department, other than those pro- 
vided for, are received and examined by the Third Auditor (R. 
S., § 277). When examined, the Auditor certifies in each case the 
balance, and transmits the account, with the vouchers and certi- 
ficate, to the Second Comptroller for his decision thereon (R. S., 
$$_273, 277). 

The Second Comptroller examines the same and certifies the 
balance arising thereon, and his certificate is returned, with the 
vouchers, to the Auditor, who transmits the certificate to the 
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Secretary of War, in whose department the expenditures have been 
incurred, for a requisition thereon (R. S., § 273). 

The Secretary of War, upon this certificate, draws a requisition 
on the Secretary of the Treasury, requesting him to cause a war- 
rant for the amount specified to issue in favor of the claimant, 
to be charged to the appropriation to which specific reference is 
made (R. S. § 3673). 

The requisition signed by the Secretary of War is forwarded by 
him to the Second Comptroller, who countersigns the same (R. S., 
§$ 273), and sends it to the Auditor by whom the account was 
first audited. 

The certificate is returned to the Auditor, who files the same 
with the vouchers in his office, records the requisition, certifies to 
it, and sends it to the Secretary of the Treasury (R. S., § 283). 

A warrant is then drawn in the warrant division of the Secre- 
tary’s office and charged to the proper appropriation. The warrant 
is addressed to the Treasurer of the United States, directing him 
to pay to the person named the amount specified, to be charged 
to the appropriation named in the margin (R. S., $$ 248, 3675). 
This is examined by one of the Assistant Secretaries (R. S., § 
245), and is signed either by the Secretary, or, in certain cases, 
by special appointment of the Secretary, by one of the assistants 
(R. 5. § 246). It then goes to the First Comptroller, who coun- 
tersigns the same, it being his duty “to countersign all warrants 
drawn by the Secretary to the Treasury which shall be warranted 
by law” (R. S., § 269). It is next sent to the Register, who, after 
recording and certifying to the same, transmits it to the Treas- 
urer. : 

The Treasurer thereupon draws a draft, payable by the Treasurer 
in Washington, or elsewhere by an Assistant Treasurer or designated 
depositary, to the order of the person named in the warrant, signs 
the same, transmits it to the Register for record and certification 
by him, and on its return delivers it to the party to whom it is 
made payable, or his attorney, or to.whomever he may order, un- 
less the Secretary of the Treasury, by a memorandum on the war- 
rant otherwise directs. The Treasurer relies wholly upon the war- 
rant as it reaches him under the the signature of the Secretary 
or an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and he strictly follows 
its directions as his authority and justification. 

Then, and not till then, is the settlement consummated and pay- 
ment authorized (R. S., §§ 3593, 3644). 

Accounts of the Navy Department are settled in the same man- 
ner, except that they go to the Fourth Auditor (R. S., §§$ 277), 
and the requisition is drawn by the Secretary of the Navy (R. S., 
§ 273). So are the accounts relating to the Indian affairs and to 
agents of lead and other mines, except that they go to the Second 
Auditor, and accounts relating to pensions of the Army, which go 
to the Third Auditor, and those relating to pensions of the Navy, 
which go to the Fourth Auditor (R. S., § 277), and all require 
requisitions from the Secretary of the Interior instead of other heads 
of departments (R. S., § 444); but they are passed upon by the 
Second Comptroller, and in all other respects are subject to the 
same departmental processes as stated with reference to claims on the 
War Department. 

As to the settlement of the accounts of other departments there is 
some variation in the course of business from that which we have 
stated. 
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The First Auditor receives and examines all accounts accruing in 
the Treasury Department; accounts of salaries in the Patent Office ; 
of judges, marshals, clerks, and other officers of courts; of the 
officer in charge of the public buildings and grounds in the District 
of Columbia; of the Congressional Printer; of expenditures for the 
Department of Agriculture; for public buildings and for prisoners 
convicted by United States courts, and certifies the balances 
and transmits the same with the vouchers, those relating to the cus- 
toms to the Commissioners of Customs, and all others to the First 
Comptroller (R. S., § 277). The Fifth Auditor receives and ex- 
amines all accounts relative to the State Department, all accounts 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and those relating to the 
contingent expenses of the Patent Office and the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, and accounts of the census, and certifies the balances to the 
First Comptroller (R. S., §§ 273, 277). 

The Commissioner of the General Land Office also certifies the 
balances found by him, as an auditor, to the First Comptroller (R. 
De § 456). 

The Commissioner of Customs examines the accounts thus trans- 
mitted to him, and certifies the balances arising thereon to the 
Register, and there his duty ends. 

The First Comptroller in like manner certifies the balances aris- 
ing on the accounts thus transmitted to him directly to the Regis- 
ter (R. S., § 269), by whom the accounts, vouchers, and certi- 
ficates are filed and preserved (R. S., $ 313), and a copy of the 
certificate in each case sent to the Secretary of the department in 
which the expenditure has been incurred (except when it is the 
Treasury Department), who indorses thereon a request to the 
Secretary of the Treasury to “please cause a warrant to be issued 
in accordance with the certified copy of settlement,” and forwards 
the same to the Secretary of the Treasury, in the warrant division 
of whose office it is then filed as a basis for drawing a warrant. 

When the expenditure has been incurred in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Register transmits to the Secretary of the Treasury copies 
of the certificates of balances adjusted (R. S, $ 313), and they are 
sent to the warrant division, and warrants issue, and other proceed- 
ings are had precisely as in accounts which pass the Second Comp- 
troller, as before explained. 

There are kept in the warrant division of the office of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and in the offices of the Register and First 
Comptroller, separate appropriation accounts, in which are credited 
the amounts appropriated by Congress to each specific object, the 
Secretary issuing appropriation warrants to the Register and Comp- 
troller therefor. These accounts, in each of those three offices, are 
charged with all warrants from time to time drawn against them re- 
spectively (R. S., $$ 313, 3675). And the Second, Third, and Fourth 
Auditors, performing the duties of Register for the War, Navy, and 
Interior Departments, in whole or in part, also keep like appropri- 
ation accounts for those departments (R. S., § 3673). Thus the dif- 
ferent officers of the Treasury Department have checks upon each 
other in the drawing of money from the public funds. 

The Post-Office Department accounts are kept, audited, controlled, 
and paid in an anomalous manner, as compared with all other 
government accounts. All the revenues deposited in the Treas- 
ury on account of that department stand to the credit of the 
Treasurer of the United States for service of the Post-Office De- 
partment, and there is no Comptroller of Accounts as a separate 
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officer (R. S., §$ 406, 407, 408, 3642, 3643, 3674). Accounts are ex- 
amined by the Sixth Auditor, who performs not only the duties 
ordinarily belonging to an Auditor, but also those of a Register 
and a Comptroller (R. S., § 277). When he certifies a balance 
due, a warrant therefor is drawn on the Treasurer for the amount, 
signed by the Postmaster-General and countersigned by the Sixth 
Auditor. It is then transmitted to the Treasurer, who records the 
same, directs, by an order on the face thereof, its payment out of 
the Treasury, and returns it to the Postmaster-General. 

This is nct only a warrant, but is a draft also, payable to the 
order of the creditor, and is delivered to him for collection, and 
upon that warrant and draft payment is made, the funds of that 
department not being subject to the warrant of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, as are other public moneys in the Treasury (R. S., 
$ 3642, 3674). 

If the Postmaster-General, or any person whose account has been 
settled with the Sixth Auditor, is dissatisfied with the settlement, 
he may, within twelve months, appeal to the First Comptroller, 
whose decision shall be conclusive (R. S., § 270). 

Such is the method of the final settlement of all accounts in the 
Treasury, omitting much detail which occurs in carrying on the 
general course of business. 

But vast sums of money are paid to parties for salaries and on 
other accounts by disbursing officers before the claims have passed 
the Treasury accounting, and the number of such officers is large, 
their appointments being provided for by special or general pro- 
visions of statute (R. 5S., §§ 56-58, 62, 176, 255, 496, 1153, 1382, 
1550, 1563, 1765, 1951, 3144, 3646, 3648, 3658, 3677, 4839, AXc., 
&c.). They are all under bonds, and are responsible: for the legal- 
ity and correctness of théir payments. Their accounts are finally 
settled through the accounting officers, and every item charged 
therein is subject to examination and adjustment, as are all other 
demands, and only such are allowed as are found to be sufficiently 
vouched for and to have been legally and rightly paid. All others 
are rejected, and the disbursing officer and his bondsmen are held 
liable for any balances found against him on such settlement (R. 
S., $$ 3622-3625; McKee vs. United States, 12 Ct. Cl. R., 553). 

Most of the accounts of the State Department are paid in that 
manner through different disbursing officers and otherwise, before 
being finally audited, and so are all those of the Department of 
Agriculture, the Commissioner of Agriculture being himself the 
disbursing officer (R. S., § 3677), and neither he nor the Secretary 
of State draws requisitions, or requests, for settlement-warrants to 
issue on the certified balances of the accounting officers. To these 
disbursing officers the money is advanced on advance-warrants 
drawn in most cases by requisition or request from the heads of 
the departments in which the money is required, recognized by 
statute as to the Secretary of the Senate, the Attorney-General, 
and Secretary of the Interior (R. S., §$ 56, 369, 444), and al- 
lowed in practice as to all the departments. The money advanced 
thereon is passed to the credit of the disbursing officers by the 
Treasurer, the assistant treasurers, or designated depositaries, and 
drawn by them only on their checks when required and under 
rules to which they are made subject by department orders and 
statute provisions, or is received and paid out in cash (R. S., 
$$ 3620-3623 ). 

Coupons on bonds and quarterly-interest checks of the public 
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debt are paid on presentation, without advance-warrants being 
drawn therefor, but the Treasurer is reimbursed monthly by war- 
rants drawn on his requisitions, by the Secretary of the Treasury 
for the amounts thus paid, and subsequently they pass the ac- 
counting officers as items of credits in his accounts. But interest 
on registered bonds (except that on the funded loans, so called, 
which is paid by checks) is always advanced to the Treasurer 
and assistant treasurers, upon advance-warrants as in other cases. 

Consuls in foreign countries draw drafts upon, the Secretary of 
the Treasury or Secretary of State to the extent of what appears 
to be due them, and so do sometimes the ministers of the United 
States to other governments, although generally the latter officers 
draw upon the agents or disbursing officers appointed for that and 
other like purposes in London. These drafts are paid on warrants 
drawn upon requisitions of the Secretary of State and are charged 
to the respective drawers, to be accounted for on final settlement; 
and the accounts of all these officers are finally examined and 
passed upon by the accounting officers, and payments thus ad- 
vanced are charged against them. 

These different processes in the settlement of claims and de- 
mands upon the Government from their receipt by the Auditor, 
through the several stages of examination, certification, and draw- 
ing of warrants for payment up to the time when the Treasurer 
issues his drafts, are all matters of accounting, to justify the Treas- 
urer in paying out the public money, and are not consummated be- 
yond recall until the claimants receive the negotiable drafts of that 
officer, drawn according to the convenience of parties upon the 
Treasury proper in Washington, or upon one of the several assist- 
ant treasurers or designated depositories in some other place. 

Such drafts are understood to congtitute new contracts on the 
part of the Government, into which the previous claims upon which 
they issue are merged, and are valid and binding upon the United 
States in the hands of dona fide holders, by indorsement, for valuable 
consideration, as commercial bills of exchange and promissory notes 
are between individuals, however fraudulent may have been some of 
the practices of the original claimants in respect tothe claims and 
accounts upon which the settlements were made and drafts issued 
(R. S., § 308: The Floyd Acceptances, 7 Wall., 666). 

The certificates and orders made previously to the issuing of the 
drafts are departmental proceedings, directions among the several 
public officers, none of which are delivered to the claimants, or even 
allowed to be seen and examined by them without leave from some off- 
cer having authority to grant it. Parties gain no new rights thereby, 
into which their former rights of action are merged, and upon which 
actions can and must be brought as upon an award. There is 
nothing in the proceedings in the nature of a submission to arbitra- 
tion. 

But if the whole has the semblance of: ar adjudication and award, 
the conclusion of it is the amount of money authorized to be paid 
out of the Treasury to the claimants, for that is the final object 
of the processes of accounting; and it is the result which arbitra- 
tors reach, and not each different step in the processes by which 
they arrive at, the same, taken separately and independently, that 
determines the rights of parties thereto, if the arbitrators act 
within the scope of their jurisdiction. And it may be regarded 
as settled law, in accordance with the uniform practice, that the 
accounting officers have jurisdiction, in proper cases, in the course 
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of settling accounts in the Treasury Department, to set off one 
debt against another, when a claimant is both debtor and creditor 
(R. S., § 1766; Gratiot vs. United States, 15 Pet., 370). 

In the present case, the Comptroller, by his memorandum on 
the requisition, which was part of his official action in the matter, 
directed that only $21,675.68 should be paid to the claimants, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury made a like memorandum upon his 
warrant, so that they have received all that the public officers 
finally determined to allow to be paid to them. The Secretary 
followed the direction of the Comptroller, and did not undertake 
to alter the determination of that officer or. to introduce any new 
order of his own. If the Comptroller’s determination is conclusive 
at all, it is conclusive in whole, and not in part, and was so re- 
garded by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

In matters of accounting, the several public officers act indepen- 
dently of each other, although the Secretary of the Treasury, 
being the head of ‘the department, has a right generally to con- 
trol or revise to some extent the action of others in subordinate 
official positions, and a Comptroller has some power over an 
Auditor (R. S., § 271), and is not bound by the action of that officer 
which is certified to him. 

For a long series of years, extending from the first organization 
_ of the Treasury Department to 1868, there was a controversy as 
to how far, if at all, the balances and action of a Comptroller 
were subject to revision and change by the heads of departments 
or the President. Upon the advice of several Attorneys-General, 
the question was practically settled against the right of the Pres- 
ident and in favor of that of the Secretary of the Treasury. But 
the Comptrollers yielded with reluctance, and in 1868 an act was 
passed, which is now incorporated into the Revised Statutes as 
section 191, which provides that the balances certified by the 
Comptrollers “shall be conclusive upon the executive branch of the 
Government, and be subject to revision only by Congress or the 
proper courts.” We had occasion, in a former opinion, to review 
this controversy with care, and it is unnecessary to repeat here 
what we said then, which may be found in the report of the case 
of McKee vs. The United States (21 Ct. Cl. R., 553). 

It is provided, as we have seen, that an appeal may be had 
from the Sixth Auditor to the First Comptroller in certain cases. 
and the decision of the latter officer is declared to be conclusive 
(R. S., § 270). But this conclusiveness is probably intended to be 
no more than that of other decisions of the Comptroller above 
referred to (R. S., § 191), that is, conclusive upon the executive 
branch of the Government, but not upon Congress or the courts. 

The object of the act of 1868 (R.S., § 191) appears to have 
been to settle a long-standing controversy, and render the Comp- 
trollers independent in their action of the heads of departments 
in certifyiug balances of accounts, and not to give to the de- 
cisions of those officers the character of awards absolutely bind- 
ing upon the United States. It will be observed that the indepen- 
dence of the Comptrollers provided for by that act only extends to 
the certified balances, which cannot be changed or modified by 
other executive officers; but in all other matters of accounting 
the superiority of the power of the Secretary of the Treasury is 
not modified, but is left as it was before. 

In a case decided in the Supreme Court, wherein by special 
act Congress directed the Postmaster-General to investigate and 
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adjust certain claims, which he did, and made up his decision or 
award thereon, and Congress repealed the act before the balance 
found due was paid, the Court held that the proceeding was only 
a matter of accounting, and that the United States were not bound 
thereby as upon an award. In delivering the opinion of the Court, 
Mr. Justice Swayne says: “The adjustment having been made un- 
der a special law renders it in no wise different as regards the 
point we are considering from those made daily by the account- 
ing officers of the Government, under the general law conferring 
their powers and prescribing their duties. The idea that the Gov- 
ernment is finally concluded by the result at which they may ar- 
rive would be regarded as a novelty within and without the several 
departments.” (Chorpenning vs. United States, 94 U.S. R., 397, and 
12 Ct. Cl. R., 119). 

The claimants’ counsel relies upon the case of Kaufman vs. 
United States (11 Ct. Cl. R., 659), recently affirmed, on appeal, by 
the Supreme Court (96 U. S. R., 567), wherein it was held that 
an action might be maintained in this Court upon an allowance 
made and certified by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for 
the refund of a tax paid by a special-tax stamp returned under 
the provisions of Revised Statutes, § 3426. But that was quite a 
different case from this. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
is not an accounting officer, and his allowance of a refund was 
made necessary by the statute and regulations before the claimant 
in that case had any cause of action upon which to found pro- 
ceedings in this Court. The original claim belonged to¥*one of 
several ciasses of claims of like character, as to which the claim- 
ants’ rights and the liability of the United States are not fixed 
until the discretion of some designated officer has been exercised 
thereon, and an allowance ordered by him, The rules of law ap- 
plicable to our jurisdiction in such cases have been carefully con- 
sidered and laid down by this Court in former cases (Campbell vs. 
United States, 12 Ct. Cl. R., 470; Boughton vs. Same, 12 Ct. Cl. R., 
330). Claims of that kind arise under numerous provisions of law, 
among which may be mentioned refunds of customs duties improp- 
erly collected, &c. (R. S., §$ 2984, 3011, 3014; Véchol’s Case,7 Wall., 
122), drawbacks for duties and internal revenue taxes paid under 
various circumstances entitling parties to refund on the conditions 
specifically provided for (R. S., $§ 2977, 3015-3057, 3386, 3441; Portland 
Co. vs. United States, 5 Ct. Cl. R., 441; Campbell vs. United States, 
12 Ct. Cl. R., 470); refunds of internal revenue taxes wrongfully 
assessed and collected or abated for different causes (R. S., $§ 3220, 
3221, 3228), and claims for cotton seized after June 30, 1865, by 
agents of the Government in violation of their instructions (act 
of May 18, 1872, 17 St, 134). In all these cases, and others 
of like kind, the officer charged by statute with the duty of al- 
lowing or disallowing the claim in his discretion or according to 
his judgment must first act before the claimant’s right is ,fixed. 
Then, when he has obtained a decision in his favor, the claim- 
ant’s demand, of which that decision is a przma facze if not con- 
clusive determination, if the officer acts within the scope of his 
authority and in accordance with the provisions of law, may be 
the foundation of an action in this Court, or may pass the ac- 
counting officers ind be paid by drafts upon warrants duly issued, 
as in other cases. 

Even the judgments of the Court of Claims must pass through 
the same processes of accounting, not for the purpose of review, 
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but to justify the Treasurer in issuing his draft for the payment 
thereof; and that is what all the long process of accounting leads 
to, as we have before pointed out. 

It remains to be considered whether or not the decisions of the 
accounting officers in favor of claimants, if not conclusive on the 
United States, are not at least Jrzma facte evidence of indebted- 
ness, with the burden of proof on the defendants to impeach and 
overthrow the same. Most of the circumstances and reasons which 
we have recited as showing that such decisions are not conclusive 
on the Court, also show that they are not even prima facte evi- 
dence. 

The functions of this Court are to hear and determine original 
claims and demands against the United Sfates founded on con- 
tract, statute, or departmental yo anager and not upon the re- 
ports and action of accounting officers made for purposes alto- 
ether different from that of submission to any Court. By Revised 

tatutes, section 1063, the head of any department may transmit 
any claim made upon it to the Court of Claims for determina- 
tion, and it has been held that this may be done after the ac- 
counting officers have certified a balance in favor of the claimant. 
( Delaware River and Steamboat Co. Case, 5 Ct. Cl. R., 55; Wennz- 
stmmet and other cases, 12 Ct. Cl. R., 319). It never could have 
been intended by Congress that in such cases the United States 
were to assume the burden of proof to establish the errors of 
their accounting officers, instead of requiring claimants to prove 
their whole case. . 

It is clear from all the provisions of law applicable to this 
Court that claimants are required to establish their rights by origi- 
nal and legal evidence, exclusive of the testimony of parties in 
their own favor (R. S., 1079), and that they are not to rely upon 
reports and certificates of officers who pass upon claims without 
the formality of such evidence and proofs as are required in courts 
of justice, certificates made upon ex parte affidavits, often of claim- 
ants and interested parties, documents not proved under oath, and 
reports of other officers not sworn to, and other evidence satisfac- 
tory to them, and which under all the circumstances may be trust- 
worthy to a greater or less extent, as is the unsworn and hearsay 
evidence on which most of the business of daily life outside of 
ae is conducted, but which would be wholly incompetent 
ere. 

The statements of accounts upon such evidence by accounting 
officers who have no other knowledge of the facts, would be an un- 
satisfactory foundation on which to rest a prima facie case against 
the United States, when parties come into court to set up and en- 
force their legal rights. 

One of the primary, most important, and most useful objects to 
be attained in establishing this court was to provide a _ tribunal 
where claims against the Government should be determined upon 
legal evidence, taken under the forms and subject to the rules of 
law, which they are not and never can be in the process of account- 
ing in the Treasury Department, the machinery of which ‘is only 
adapted to the passing upon ordinary accounts upon which contro- 
versies are not expected to arise to _ great extent, and not at 
all beyond the means of adjusting from the records and files of the | 
several departments. 

By Revised Statutes, section 886, a transcript of the books and 
proceedings of the Treasury Department is made evidence “when 
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suit is brought in any case of delinquency of a revenue officer 
or other person accountable for public money,” and certified 
copies are authorized to be received instead of compelling the Gov- 
ernment to produce original documents in certain cases. And by 
Revised Statutes, sections 951 and 952, in suits by the United 
States against individuals, “no claim for a credit shall be admitted 
upon trial except such as appear to have been presented to the ac- 
counting officers of the Treasury for their examination, and to have 
been by them disallowed in whole or in part,” with an exception 
therein specified but not here material. Those provisions relate to 
actions brought by the United States, and are rules of evidence 
established for the convenience of the Government as exceptions 
in its favor to the general rules of law, and are not applicable to 
proceedings in this Court in favor of claimants. 

There is a reason why a transcript of the records and proceed- 
ings of the Treasury Department may justly and properly be made 
evidence by Congress in favor of the United States, “in any case of 
delinquency of a revenue officer, or other person accountable for 
public money,” to which this provision is limited, which does not 
apply in cases brought by claimants to establish their demands. In 
the former case the items and charges to be proved thereby are 
payments and advances made through the departments by public 
ofhcers, whose duty it is to enter the same of record. They are 
official recorded acts, authenticated, as other records are, by certified 
copies. In the latter case, the items which claimants set up as de- 
mands against the t%overnment are not generally matters of record, 
nor within the knowledge of the Treasury officials, and whatever 
vouchers appear among the papers in the course of the proceed- 
ings for accounting are usually furnished by the claimants; and the 
filing of them in the department, and then obtaining a _ transcript 
of the same, if such transcript were admitted in evidence, would 
be to claimants an easy method of making evidence for them- 
selves. 

Even when offered in favor of the United States, a transcript 
from the Treasury Department is not evidence of all it may con- 
tain. In United States vs. Bufort (3 Pet., 12), the Supreme Court 
says, “an account stated at the Treasury Department, which does 
not arise in the ordinary mode of doing business in that department, 
can derive no additional validity from being certified under the Act 
of Congress. Such a statement can only be regarded as establishing 
items for monevs disbursed through the ordinary channels of the de- 


partment, where the transactions are shown by the books.” In several 
subsequent cases this statement is cited by the Court with ap- 
proval. 


We do not mean to hold that a copy of a voucher sent here 
officially through the department in which it belongs, and where the 
original is recognized as genuine and valid, would not be przma facte 
evidence of indebtedness, independently of the action of the accounting 
officers; but only that accounts and balances stated by those officers, 
involving controverted questions of law, as well as of fact, depend- 
ing upon the genuineness, validity, and legal effect of documents, as 
the assignment of the voucher in this case, which are not matters 
of public record, nor within the knowledge of officers of the de- 
partment in which they are filed, and are accepted upon evidence 
which would not be admitted in any court of justice, are not przma 
facie evidence to charge the United States in suits against the 
Government. 
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The Court of Claims at first had a rule that “in every case 
where the claim is such as is ordinarily settled in any executive 
department, the petition shall show that application for its allow- 
ance has been made to that department, and without success, and 
its decision thereon;” and a petition was dismissed because it did 
not set forth those facts. On appeal, the Supreme Court decided 
the rule to be unauthorized and void, and remitted the case with 
directions to proceed to a hearing on the petition, and the rule 
was thereupon abrogated, and this Court has ever since proceeded 
to hear cases without reference to the action of accounting 
officers thereon ( C/yde vs. United States, 13 Wall., 35). 

If, however, it is the duty of the Court of Claims to receive the 
certificates of the accounting officers as frina facze evidence in 
favor of the claimants, and to confine itself to a review of the 
case upon the papers submitted through those public officers, we 
find in this case two insurmountable obstacles in way of a re- 
—s by the claimants. 

1. The original cause of action first accrued in May, 1861, and 
the petition was not filed until July, 1877, more than six years 
after the cause of action first accrued, and so is expressly barred 
by statute (R. S., ¢ 1069), unless the allowance by the accounting 
officers created a new cause of action, which we have shown was 
not the legal effect thereof. 

2. The present claimants are assignees, or claim to be assignees, 
of the original creditor of the United States, by virtue of a _ vol- 
untary assignment made before “the allowance of the claim, the 
ascertainment of the amount due, and the issuing of the warrant 
for the payment thereof.” It has recently been authoritatively de- 
termined by the Supreme Court that such an assignment is in di- 
rect contravention of the Act of 1853, ch. 81 (now R. S., § 3477), 
and gives to the assignee no right of action against the . United 
States. Neither the accounting officers nor the Secretary of the 
Treasury, nor both together, can create a privity of contract be- 
tween the Government and an assignee of its creditor, by recog- 
nizing a voluntary assignment made before the warrant for pay- 
ment is drawn, and by stating an account thereon in favor of the 
assignee ( Gél/zs’s Case, 95 U. S. R., 407; Burke's Case, 13 Ct. Cl. R., 
231; Johuston’s Case, 13 Ct. Cl. R., 217). 

So, in any point of view in which we consider this case, it is clear 
that the claimants have no legal cause of action upon the facts 
which have been proved. 

This brings us to the question of whether or not the defendants 
are entitled to judgment against th: claimants for the $21,675.68 
thus paid to them as assignees, by virtue of an assignment made 
before warrant issued. The Assistant Attorney-General has filed a 
set-off or counter-claim (R. S., $$ 1059, 1061) for that amount, on 
the ground that payment was illegally and improperly made by the 
public officers, and so may be recovered back. 

In our opinion, this position cannot be successfully maintained. 
It by no means follows that payments made with the consent of the 
parties interested, upon assignments which could not be enforced in 
law, are such illegal and unwarranted payments by public officers 
that the United States may recover back the money, especially when 
the settlement is not objected to, but is acquiesced in by the 
original creditor, and it does not appear that the Government has 
suffered or can suffer any loss thereby. 

If the parties allow money due them to be paid to others with 
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their knowledge and consent, it is an adoption and ratification of 
the Act which they cannot afterwards set aside, and such payment 
is a valid discharge of the debt as between the Government and 
the creditor. There is no reason, therefore, why the United States 
should recover back what has been paid in good faith and to the 
satisfaction of all parties interested, when there is no other claimant 
for the money which, if recovered, the Government ought not to retain. 

On the whole case, the judgment of the Court is that both claim- 
ants’ petition and the defendants’ counter-claim be dismissed. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


CORPORATION — TRANSFER OF STOCK—BANK CONCLUDED BY 
ACTION OF OFFICERS.—The firm of P & Co. assigned as collateral 
security to T, to secure a loan by him to them, shares in the W 
bank. The notes becoming due and unpaid, T wrote to the cashier 
of the W bank asking for a new certificate, and inquiring what 
the stock was worth. The cashier replied, and promised to forward 
a new certificate, but could not do that, as the president of the 
bank was absent. Negotiations were had by T through the cashier 
for a sale of the stock, during which the cashier wrote T that it 
would be useless to forward him a certificate, as he intended to 
sell the stock. An entry was made on the stock ledger of the W 
bank crediting T with $10,000, the face value of the stock. Some 
days after this account was debited with two items of $500 each 
for twenty shares of stock sold, and the proceeds were remitted by 
the cashier to T. This stock ledger was the only book kept by 
the W bank showing the transfers of stock, except a book of 
certificates, the stubs of which showed to whom the corresponding 
certificate had been issued, and what certificate had been surren- 
dered in lieu of it. The stock ledger was kept by the cashier. 
The cashier was a member of the firm of P & Co., and known 
by the directors of the bank to be such. It was his usual practice, 
as cashier, to make and keep the account of transfers of stock 
without consulting in each case with the board of directors. About a 
month after these credits and debits were made P & Co. failed, 
and a month later assigned for the benefit of their creditors. After 
this the attorney for the W bank notified T that the president or 
directors never approved of the transfer of the stock from P & 
Co. to him, and could not do so, as P & Co. were indebted to the 
bank, and the statute forbade a transfer under such circumstances. 
The statute referred to provided thus: “The stock of the bank 
shall be assignable and transferable on the books of the corpora- 
tion only, and in the presence of the president or cashier, in 
such manner as the by-laws shall ordain, but no stockholder in- 
debted to the bank for a debt actually due and unpaid shall be 
authorized to make a transfer or receive a dividend until such 
debt is discharged or security to the satisfaction of the directors 
given for the same.” There was no by-law of the W bank in the 
subject. He/d, that as between the firm and T the title to the 
shares of the stock passed ( Johnston v. Laflin, 103 U. S. 804). that 
this title was subject to the lien of the W bank for the debt of 
the stockholders to it if it saw fit to enforce such lien, but it 
might waive the lien, and in this case it did so. The bank was 
properly represented in the act of transfer by its cashier; and he 
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was authorized to bind the bank in consummating the transaction, 
by virtue of his office, in the absence of any by-law, according to 
the usage of the business and the practice of the particular bank, 
presumed to be known to and approved by the directors. Case v. 
Bank, 100 U. S. 446. Held also that T was entitled to a certifi- 
cate for the shares of stock not sold by the cashier for him, and 
could maintain an action to compel the issue of such certificate. 
Cecil National Bank v. Watsontown Bank. U. S. Sup. Co., Apr., 1882. 


NATIONAL BANK—SETTLING CLAIMS OF—STOCKHOLDER’S LIABILITY. 
—(1) The Comptroller of the Currency has no power to compound 
or settle claims of a National bank against fts debtors; that re- 
quires the authority of the court under U. S. Rev. Stat., § 5234. 
(2) Under section 5151, U. S. Rev. Stat., owners of stock in a 
National bank are liable for its debts, and persons who hold them- 
selves out or allow themselves to be held out as owners of stock 
are also liable, whether they own stock or not. Davis v. Stevens, 
17 Blatchf. 259; Matzonal Bank v. Case, 99 U. S. 628. Case v. Small, 
U. S. Cire. Ct., E. D. Louisiana. 


DEPOSIT—TITLE TO—ATTACHMENT.—N was in the habit of pur- 
chasing and advancing money on drafts drawn by D; and the 
money on such drafts was sometimes paid to D, and sometimes 
it was left by him in the hands of N, with the understanding that 
N was to hold it for the use and benefit of certain persons named 
by D at the time, and to be paid to such persons only upon the 
presentation of the check or order of D. Upon a judgment re- 
covered against D, an attachment by way of execution was issued 
and laid in the hands of N. After the service of the attachment 
money was left by D in the hands of N, who paid it to the parties 
named by D., upon the presentation of his checks. There was no 
evidence to show that the deposit was made by D with the 
assent or knowledge of the parties named by him, nor was 
there any evidence of an agreement or understanding between 
such parties and N, either before or after the deposit was 
made. Held, that the money deposited by D _ with N after 
the service of the attachment remained the former’s, and _ it 
was in his power at any time before the assent of the parties 
to the deposit to revoke the terms upon which it was made, 
and that such money being the property of D, was liable to at- 
tachment at the instance of his creditor. The law is well settled 
that where money is deposited by A with B, for the use of C, 
the right of C to the money is not complete until C has in some 
manner recognized or assented to the deposit, or unless there is 
a privity of contract of some kind between B and C. Until such 
assent or privity of contract, the money is subject to the control 
of A and therefore liable to attachment at the instance of his 
creditors. Kelly v. Roberts, 40 N. Y. 432; Brown v. Foster, 4 Cush. 
214; Baker v. Moody 1 Ala. 315; Briggs v. Block 18 Mo. 281; 
People v. Johnson, 14 Ill. 342. MNecholson v. Cook. Maryland Ct. of 
Appeals. 

NOTE GIVEN FOR FRAUDULENT CLAIM—CONSIDERATION.—A note 
given to settle a fraudulent claim, one wholly without foundation, 
and known by both parties to be such, under threats of suit, is 
without consideration and void; and cannot be collected by a third 
party, though purchased before due, when such party was not only 
put upon inquiry, but also acted in bad faith in buying, he being 
a general purchaser of the payee’s notes and knowing his dishonest 
methods in obtaining them. rmsbee Vv. Howe, 54 Vt. 
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INOUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. FORGED INDORSEMENT. 


A B, a public officer, having funds in the C National Bank to his credit as 


such officer, draws his official check upon the bank payable fo the order of £ 
/. The check is then indorsed E “g lk, and the indorsement witnessed by 


mark 
the same A* B (personal signature) as identifying the genuineness of the payee’s 
indorsement ; upon this evidence the bank paid the check. 
The fayee's indorsement proves a forgery, the witness’s signature genuine, as 
was the check. Is not such identification by ¢#e drawer, though not in his offi- 


cial capacity, equivalent to his saying ‘‘ pay upon this indorsement ?” and is not 
the bank, by accepting of the indorsement thus certified to as correct, saved 


harmless ? 
REPLY.—The drawee of a bill of exchange is bound to ascertain that the 


person to whom he makes payment is the genuine payee, or is authorized by 
him to receive it. It is no defense against such payee that the drawee, in 
the regular course of business and with nothing to excite suspicion, paid the bill 
to 2 holder in good faith and for value, under the indorsement of a person and 
bearing the name of the payee. This was the principle announced in Graves v. 
American Exchange Bank, 17 N. Y.°205, and which has been generally fol- 
lowed by the courts throughout the country. Banks have. sometimes thought 
that this rule was severe, but the courts have not been inclined to relax it. 
The drawer directs a bank to pay to a particular person, and it is its duty to 
pay such a person, unless he directs payment to be made to some one else. 
When a bank does not pay the person specified, it does not execute the direc- 
tion of the drawer, and therefore is held responsible. 

We see no reason why this rule should not be applied to the case in ques- 
tion if the payee had received the check. The fact that the drawer acted in a 
representative capacity makes no difference. Nor does the fact that the indorse- 
ment consists of a mark instead of the payee’s written name, Had he received 
the check, and A B had afterward obtained it wrongfully from him and drawn 
the muney on it by forging E F’s name, the bank clearly would have been 
held liable. 

But it seems that EK F never received the check, and for aught that appears 
there is no reason why he should have received it. A B drew the check and 
E F had no interest in it until it was delivered to him. A B may owe E F, 
but that is no affair of the bank. We do not see, therefore, that the bank has 


incurred any liability to E F. 


II. BLANK INDORSEMENT,. 


A draws a note to the order of B, who indorses the note by simply writing 
his name across the back, and C steals the note from B and offers it to D for 


D knowing A and B to be responsible and their signatures to the 
Can B claim 


discount. : 
note genuine, cashed the note, not knowing it was stolen. 
the note in the hands of D (an innocent holder) as his property ? 
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REPLY.—No ; the indorsement in blank was equivalent to making the note 
payable to bearer, and I) having received it in good faith, has a good title 
thereto. 


Ill. CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT. 


A bank issues a certificate of deposit to A, which is stolen by B, who forges 
A’s signature thereto and transfers it to C. C indorses it and deposits it in 
the bank which gave it, and it is credited to C’s account. Afterward the 
forgery is discovered. 

Is the bank responsible to A for the amount of the certificate ? 

RePLY.—A bank is bound to know the signature of its customers. No legal 
principle is better established than this. The answers to the previous in- 
quiries in the present number contain a reference to the leading American 
decision on the subject. A had not indorsed the certificate, and the bank 
should not have paid it without such indorsement. The bank, therefore, is 
clearly responsible to him for the amount. j 





Ik RENCH FINANCES.—Under the heading of ‘‘ Flanbez Finances,” the writer 
of an article in the Paris /igaro represents with tolerable accuracy the 
present position of French finances. We quote a few sentences: The de- 
structive regime which seems to have assumed the task of annihilating all the 
elements of our power, and which has so far succeeded in disorganizing 
the army, diplomacy, administration, magistracy, public instruction, the 
public service, and persecuting the Church and the faithful, could not make 
an exception to the finances, especially because a detestable policy must neces- 
sarily lead to a detestable finance. A well-known financier, Baron Louis, set 
forth this axiom :—‘‘ A State wishing to enjoy much credit must always pay, 
even for its foolish doings.” This is why we are paying so much, but without 
being able to balance our expenses with our incomes. We pay six times more 
than we did under Louis XVI, four times more than we did under Napoleon 
I, three times more than under the Restoration, twice more than under Louis- 
Philippe, double as much as under Napoleon III. Are we six times, four 
times, twice as happy and prosperous? We pay more than England, which 
holds under her sway immense colonies and hundreds of millions of men. We 
pay more than Russia, whose territory, equal to the whcle of Europe, has its 
boundaries in a vast Asiatic Kmpire; more than Germany, whose powerful 
military organization was enormously costly, more than Austria which is still 
stretching her frontier. We pay—we alone—more than Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, Sweden,. and Norway put together. This is the 
only superiority left to us, and we should feel more flattered if our supremacy 
were of another kind. The Republican policy of past times has been con- 
verted, since their accession to power, into a policy of dilapidation and squander. 
To pay nothing except their sinecures the Republicans have increased by sixty 
millions the credits which sufficed to pay the fersonne/ under the Monarchy and 
the Empire. If they wage war against the Gospel they know well enough 
how to apply the evangelical maxim to their friends. When falling the 
Republic will be able to say, ‘‘They were naked and I clothed them; they 
were hungry and I fed them, they were poor and I made them rich.” Un- 
fortunately all this has been done at the expense of the nation, and France 
will be penniless when those who are now enriching themselves have ceased to 
acquire palaces, woods, and castles. 


35 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


THE BANK OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK.—WNearly seven-eighths of the share- 
holdeis of the Bank of the State of New York voted December 6, in favor of 
going into liquidation as a National banking organization, for the purpose of re- 
organization under the State bank laws. The Directors of the St. Nicholas Bank 
met and considered the advisability of such action, and steps looking to such re- 
organization have since been taken. The change from a National to a State bank 
in each case is due to the ruling of the Attorney-General that ‘‘ acceptances ” 
and ‘‘over-certification” are both illegal. This decision is annoying to banks 
whose business is largely with stock brokers, and it is expected that other 
banks will follow the example set by the Bank of the State of New York. A 
certificate setting forth the dissolution of the National Bank of the State of 
New York, and the association of its shareholders under an Act passed by the 
Legislature of this State on July 1, 1882, for the purpose of establishing ‘‘ an 
office of discount, deposit, and circulation, and to carry on the business of bank- 
ing,” was filed in the County Clerk’s office. This certificate is signed by R. 
L. Edwards, R. G. Rolston, Henry Hentz, W. H. Hays, James B. Colgate, 
August Belmont, Jr., »nd James F. Closson—a majority of the Directors. 
The new bank is started with a capital stock of $800,000, for the increase of 
which to $ 10,000,000 provision is made in the articles of association, which 
are not yet filed. 


THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE IN EUROPE (LIMITED ).—At a special general 
meeting of the stockholders of this company, held in this city pursuant to 
notice on November 11, the following resolutions were unanimously passed, 
and were unanimously confirmed at a further special general meeting held 
December 2, Senator Joseph R. Hawley, president, in the chair : 

1. The company hereby authorizes the directors to increase the capital of the 
company to $5,000.000 ( United States gold currency ', or $ 1,000 000 sterling 
by the issue of 400,000 shares of $10 ( United States gold currency) or £2 
each, at such times and in such manner as they may think fit. 

2. All new shares shall, when issued, be offered to the members in propor- 
tion to the existing shares or amount of stock held by them; and such offer 
shall be made by notice specifying the number of shares to which each member 
is so entitled, and giving him the option of taking the same within two months 
from the date of the receipt of such notice, at the expiration of which time the 
offers of such shares shall, if not previously accepted, be deemed to be declined. 
In case such shares shall not be accepted, or the members shall give notice that 
he declines to accept the shares, the directors shall offer the same at not less 
than fay, in such manner as they may deem best; and all resolutions here- 
tofore passed which may conflict with these resolutions are hereby repealed. 

Agreeably with these resolutions the directors have resolved on a first issue 
of fifty thousand shares of ten dollars each of the capital stock of the com- 
pany, the same to be offered in the first instance to existing stockholders in 
equal amounts to shares now held by them. 


LEE’s CAREER.—The story of Reuben Porter Lee, who has just been sen- 
tenced to ten years in the penitentiary for embezzling $200,000 from the First 
National Bank of Buffalo, reads like a romance. Entering the institution as 
messenger boy at the age of fifteen, he had filled the- positions of book-keeper, 
teller, cashier, vice-president and president at the age of thirty-two. He was 
elected to the latter potition last January, at which time the stock of the bank 
was worth 160. Three months afterward the institution closed its doors, hope- 
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lessly insolvent. Lee obtained the money by discounting his own, his wife’s 
and his father’s notes, each in excess of the ten per cent. of the bank’s capital 
stock, which is the highest limit allowed to-any single borrower He allowed 
the reserve to be drawn below the fifteen per cent. required by law and car- 
ried paper for a worthless firm tu the extent of one million of dollars at times. 
He received his sentence with seeming indifference. 


PosT-OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS.—By a return recently issued showing the 
number of accounts of depositors in the Post-Office Savings Banks in the United 
Kingdom remaining open on the 31st of December, 1881, it appears that the 
number of accounts which were current on the day named was 2,607,612, as 
against 2,184972 on the corresponding date of 1880; while the amount in- 
clusive of interest standing to the credit of all open accounts had in the same 
interval increased from £ 33,744,637 to £ 36,194,945. Dividing the accounts 
into nationalities, in England and Wales there were at the end of 1881, 
2,405,167 accounts, representing £ 33.687,227; in Scotland, 99,566, represent- 
ing £ 699,788 ; in Ireland, 97,100, representing 4 1,723,395 ; and in islands in 
the British seas, 5,779, representing £ 84,183. In England, Middlesex, Surrey, 
Lancashire and Kent furnished the largest, and Rutland, Westmoreland, Hunt- 
ington, and Hereford the smallest number of depositors; in Wales, Glamorgan 
the largest and Radnor the smallest; in Scotland, Lanark the largest and 
Cromarty the smallest: and in Ireland, Dublin the largest and Longford the 
smallest. The large centers of population are thus coincident with the great- 
est number of depositors, the purely agricultural counties being at the other 
end of the scale with the fewest number of depositors. 


CANADIAN BANKING.—The matter of loans to bank directors is attracting 
attention in Canada. The plan of permitting the governors of a bank to be 
heavy debtors to the institution is criticised warmly. The Dominion Bank, 
with a capital of $1,500,oco and discounts amounting to $6,330,000, gives 
its directors privileges to the extent of discounts aggregating $ 1,464,000, or 
nearly the amount of the capital. Three Quebec banks are said to derive a 
considerable proportion of their business from their directors, The legality of 
these advances to directors is not questioned, since the law makes the share- 
holders competent to judge of the amount proper to allow directors in the 
way Of loans. The assumption that the Dominion law limits the loans to 
directors to ten per cent. ot the discounts is said to be unwarranted. The pru- 
dence, and not the lawfulness, of such advances is questioned. It is urged 
that the Government should regulate these loans by a reasonable and safe 
maximum limit, and not expose the community to any risks. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S DEBT.—Great Britain is slowly, but steadily, reducing her 
National debt, which now amounts to abont £ 763,000,000, against the highest 
figure of £839,000,c00 twenty-five years ago—in dollars §$3,815,000,000 
against $4,195,000,000—an average reduction of some /¥£ 3,000,000 or 
$ 15,000,000 per annum, and now the reduction is at the rate of $5,000,000 
to $6,000,000 per annum. On the large number of shares held by England 
in the Suez Canal, if no income is derived therefrom, five per cent. interest 
on the par value is paid by the Egyptian Government in place of dividends 
for twenty years to come; but, as the shares have risen immensely, the five 
per cent. is a mere pittance on the present cash value of the _ invest- 
ment. 


BANKS IN Mrxico.—Up to last February Mexico had no banks. Then a 
concession was given to French bankers with a capital of $20,000,000. The 
Government gave them the privilege of issuing bills to the amount of $ 60,coo, - 
000, and promised to give the bank the business of the Government offices. 
In return for the concession the bank gives the Government credit for $ 1o,- 
000,000, There is no fear of further revolutions in the country, as with this 
large credit the Government can at once tind means to put down an uprising. 
In the past the difficulty has been a lack of means to support an army, A 
bank has also recently been established in Sonora, one-fifth of the capital of 
which is held by Boston parties. 
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THE CITY OF GLASGOW Bank failed four years ago, but its liquidation 
has just been accomplished. Every penny of the bank’s vast debt has been 
paid, and the remaining assets handed over to the company for the benefit 
of its shareholders. The liquidators paid off £11 000,000, of which nearly 
half came out of the pockets of the shareholders. At the last meeting of 
the liquidators the chairman stated that the liquidation had been brought 
to a close much sooner than was at first anticipated; from twelve to fifteen 
years having been the period which it was generally thought would be _ re- 
quired to wind up the bank’s affairs. Nearly £6,000,000 had been required 
to make up the deficit of the bank, and if the whole £846,000 of stock 
held by the public at the date of the liquidation had paid the calls in full 
a sum of £700 per share would have sufficed to pay off the whole debt. 
Taking the surrendering contributories, who held £757,000 of stock, be found 
that they had contributed only £465 for every £100 of stock they held, 
while the solvent contributories, holding only £89,000 of stock, had contributed 
as much as £2,750 per share. That was to say, they had paid their own 
£700 per share and £2,050 per share additional to make up for the defi- 
ciencies of the surrendering’ contributories. It was owing to the position in 
which the solvent contributories stood that the arrangement with regard to 
the Assets Company, providing for the solvent contributories getting the first 
offer of stock, was sanctioned by the Court. Mr. Wilson, of Glasgow, in 
moving the adoption of the liquidators’ report at the meeting. said that when 
the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank took place four years ago the press 
of London, as well as other commercial centres in the Empire, declared 
fully their belief that the enormous loss of six miliions would never be 
paid. They could now, however, look every man in the face, as they had 
paid their debts at the rate of 20s. in the pound. 


TAXATION OF THE ROTHSCHILDS.—The two brothers, the Barons Rothschild: 
of the old ancestral house in Frankfort on the-Main, have sent in their repor! 
of their incomes for the purpose of taxation, and the German papers are 
printing a good deal of gossip about it. The younger brother, Wilhelm, or 
‘*Wiily” as he is called in half the journals, appears to be the richer man 
of the two, at all events for the present taxable year. His returns stand at 
the tgures of 4,788,coo marks. The elder brother, Maier Karl, on the other 
hand, only owns to the smaller income of 4,560,000 marks. According to the 
figurés rendered by himself to the Government, Baron Willy Rothschild enjoys 
a daily income of 13,120 marks, or over £650. An anti-Semitic print details 
the figures more closely, and exclaims that this wealthy Jew is receiving 564 
marks of German money, or £28 English reckoning, every hour, about gps. 
every minute, and 2d. every second. Twopence a second does not seem much, 
but one has only to recollect, says our contemporary, that there are 31,536,000 
seconds in every year. If Baron Willy Rothschild should enjoy forty years of 
life, and put down his expenditure ata million marks a year, he will leave be- 
hind him for his heirs four hundred million marks more than his exceedingly 
wealthy father left him. A legacy of two million pounds is something stupend- 
ous to contemplate. Half the sovereigns in Europe, in another generation, will 
be beggars in comparison with these kings of money. 

MUNICIPAL TAXATION IN THE CITY OF PARIS.—From the new budget of 
the City of Paris, some interesting facts are obtained, especially when they are 
placed alongside the figures of a similar kind for past years. Thus, in the year 
VII of the Republic, when the population was 581,009 souls,’ the ordinary 
budget was 7,500,000 francs, or about fourteen and a-half francs per inhabitant. 
By 1800 the tax per inhabitant had risen to nearly double fourteen and a-half 
francs, although the population was only increased by 16,756, and by 1817 it 
had risen to more than six times fourteen and a-half francs, the highest point 
it reached until 1872, in which year it was 104 francs For 1880 the rate 
was 114 francs, the population being then 1,998,900, as against the 531,000 in 
the year VII of the First Republic, and 1,794,000 in the vear 1872. Even 
more impressive are the figures of the increase in total expenditures. While 
the budget in the year VII was 7,500,000 francs, it was 104,000,0C0 francs 
in 1860, 145,000,000, francs in 1869, 187,000,000 francs in 1872, and 
226,000,000 francs in 188o. 
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WANING FoRTUNEsS.—There are scarcely ten of the numerous brokers in 
San Francisco, California, who made enormous fortunes during the Crown 
Point and Belcher and subsequent bonanza rises, who now have as much as 
¢ 50,000 lying to their credit with their bankers. Many and many of the 
broken brokers would, during the palmy days ranging from 1871 to 1877, 
clear from $1000 to $3000 per day in commissions; but they were not 
satisfied with such paltry revenues; they had to buy stock on their personal 
accounts, and in a very short time independent fortunes, varying from $ 500,- 
000 to $2,000,000, dwindled to comparative insignificance. Many of these 
men, who built palatial residences on the aristocratic quarters of San Francisco, 
with equipages and all else in harmony, are now rusticating with their families 
in cheap boarding-houses in Oakland and that vicinity. One broker, who shall 
be nameless, had in 1877 a fortune of $1,500,000 in cash, real estate, and 
bonds. He sent his family to Europe in 1873, where they remained until the 
latter part of 1878, keeping up an establishment in Paris at a cost of $50,000 
per annum, while his personal expenses iu San Francisco could not have been 
less than $15,000 a year. He went into Sierra Nevada and Union at the top- 
notch figures, expecting an appreciation in values as in the case of the Con- 
solidated Virginia and California mines. The stock dropped, and he began to 
‘*average.” until the stocks reached $100 per share; by that time his money 
and credit had both been exhausted. He is now clerking in a banking house 
in San Francisco.—AJontreal Fournal of Commerce. 

WEIGHT OF A MILLION DoLLARs.—Mr. E, B. Elliott, the Government 
Actuary, has computed the weight of a million dollars in gold and silver 
coin as follows: The standard gold dollar of the United States contains of 
gold wf nine-tenths fineness 25.8 grains, and the standard silver dollar con- 
tains of silver of nine-tenths fineness 412.5 grains. One million standard gold 
dollars consequently weigh 25,800,000 grains, or 53.750 ounces Troy, or 4479 
one sixth pounds troy, of 5760 grains each, or 3685 71 pounds avoirdupois, 
of 7000 grains each, or 1843.100 ‘‘short ” tons of 2000 pounds avoirdupois 
each, or one 645.100 ‘‘long’’ tons of 2240 pounds avoirdupois each. One 
million standard silver dollars weigh 412,500,000 grains, or 859 375 ounces 
troy, or 71,614.58 pounds troy, or 58,928.57 pounds avoirdupois, or 29,464. 
1000 ‘‘short”’ tons of 2000 pounds avoirdupois each, or twenty-six 307.1000 
‘‘long” tons of 2240 pounds avoirdupcis each. In round numbers the fol- 
lowing table represents the weight of a million dollars in the coins named: 


Description of Coin, Tons. 
I MN oo anode. h4 deeds Cae eenes Keaned Caen nse enenuens 13 
i ss (040s keene Heckedmeenen tte emsekneeecnees 26%, 
66s iva bane 66a eC NRdS ERE NeeN Res eRedanamensa 25 
as nd sehen enabeene dd neds 100 


A Bosniac ON BANKRUPTCY.—While one of the Bosniac delegates who 
waited upon the Emperor Franz Josef at the Hofburg. a few weeks ago, was 
staying in Vienna, the owner of the hotel in which he lodged become a bank- 
rupt. Hearing of his host’s mishap, the worthy Beg sought an explaration of 
the term ‘‘ bankruptcy,” and, having thoroughly mastered its meaning, pro- 
ceeded, on his return to his native village, to impart his information to sundry 
of the faithful, his near relatives and close family connections. ‘ This, O my 
brothers,” he observed, ‘‘is the true and proper way to become a_ bankrupt. 
First you must hire a shop. Then you write to rich merchants in far-distant 
cities, inviting them to forward their wares to you for sale, and pledging 
yourself to pay them within a few months. As soon as you shall have re- 
ceived sufficient merchandise you must sell it for cash or hide it carefully 
away. Then you must go to the judge and say to him, ‘Beloved of Allah! 
I am a bankrupt. Here are five pounds. They are all I have in the world.’ 
The judge will keep four of the five pounds and proclaim your bankruptcy ; 
the other pound will be divided among those who supplied you with goods. 
Later on you will remove to another town, and begin this good and easy 
business over again. Thus may the passing bitterness of insolvency be con- 
verted into the abiding sweetness of a comfortable independence. Be chesm! 
Upon my head be it!”—JLondon Daily Telegraph. 
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RAILROADS OF THE WoRLD.—The London Sratistical Society has published 
a table showing the Railway mileage of European countries as follows : 
Miles. 


Total 107,616 


_ This places the 100,000 miles of railway in the United States in a favorable 
light, as compared with entire Europe. 


SMUGGLING.—The Eastbourne of a hundred years ago was quite a smug- 
gling locality. Indeed, the proceedings of the smugglers were conducted with 
the precision and force, and on the scale, of military proceedings. Within 
living memory smuggling operations have been conducted with the utmost 
vigor. Charles Lamb said that he could never realize the iniquity of cheat- 
ing the revenue—which was to him simply an abstraction—and the Sussex 
smugglers would claim to be the earliest converts to the enlightened doctrines 
of free trade. Many families in the country might be pointed out—not a few 
in Sussex—where the foundations of a stately fortune have been Jaid in 
smuggling, not unaccompanied by violence and blood. There was one man 
who built a famous house called ‘‘Corsica Hall,” at Seaford, in this neigh- 
borhood, but his delinquencies being discovered, he was obliged to flee the 
country. He gave his place the name from the Corsican wine which he had 
smuggled. On one occasion a hundred smugglers fired into a party of dragoons, 
cut them about with swords, and loaded a hundred horses with contraband 
goods. On another occasion no fewer than 300 smugglers went in a body to 
land a cargo.—London Society. 


_ GOLD Exports FROM NEW ZEALAND.—We glean the following table show- 
ing the value of gold exported from the Colony of New Zealand for each year 
since the discovery of that metal in that quarter in 1857 down to June 30, 
1880, from the Report to the State Department at Washington, made _ by 
Consul Griffin at Aukland: 


1857... $202,210 .. 1865. ..5 11,132,370 .. 1873... $9,9%7,125 
1858... 262,215 ind 1866... 14,222,585 ‘a 1874... 7,526,655 
i859... 142,135 i 1867... 13,501,375 - 1875... 7,038,850 
1860... 87,925 aa 1868... 12,521,630 = 1876... 6,342,795 
i861... 5,763,285 1869... 11,814,975 ie 1877... 7,480,400 
1862... 7,955,945 = 1870... 10,787,925 . 1878... 6,200,395 
1863... 12,158,615 is 1871... 13,937,000 - 1879... 5,993,205 


1864 .. 9,289,235. ... 8 654,960 .. June 3o 
1880 2,996,000 


Total $ 183,631,410 


OBITUARY. 


THE DeaTH oF Stk HuGH ALLAN, who had figured so largely in the ship- 
ping, banking, and manufacturing interests of Canada, has created a deep sen- 
sation in that country. He was born at Saltcoats, Ayrshire, in 1810, and sailed 
with his father, a Clyde ship-captain, landing at Montreal in 1826. There he 
took a book-keepership in the dry goods house of W. Kerr & Co, and in 1838 
formed the partnership of Edmonston, Allan & Co. The firm built vessels on 
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the St. Lawrence. The proposal to establish a line of ocean steamers between 
the St. Lawrence and Britain to carry the Canadian mails, induced the firm, in 
1851, to offer to contract with the Canadian Government for them. But the 
contract was given to McKeon & McLarty, of Glasgow. This not proving satis- 
factory, Hugh Allan tried again, and secured the contract for the Montreal 
Ocean Steamship Company, more familiarly known as the Allan Line, whose 
first steamships, the /udian, Canadian, North American, and Anglo-Saxon, be- 
gan trans-Atlantic carriage in 1856. The business of the line, whose head and 
front Sir Hugh was, has increased till it now numbers twenty-two iron steamships, 
whose tonnage ranges from 1800 to 5000 tons. Mr. Allan had been a direc- 
tor of the Bank of Montreal, whose board he left to take the presidency of the 
Merchants’ Bank, which he was instrumental in founding. For thirty-six years 
he was president of.the Montreal Tclegraph Company. Besides these positions 
he had held the presidency of many others. About ten years ago the honor of 
Knighthood was conferred upon the deceased, who became Sir Hugh Allan of 
Ravenscraig, as his handsome residence is named. Sir Hugh Allan was a 
power in his day, and his ready perception and powerful influence will be 
missed by many whose habit it was to look for advice to his experience and 
practical character. He has left behind him a monument of his enterprise and 
public spirit in the splendid marine undertaking which bears his name; and 
has left his impress upon not alone the city of Montreal, but upon the St. 
Lawrence route and the whole commercial fabric of Canada. 
—Montreal Fournal of Commerce. 


JAMES LAUGHLIN.—At a special meeting of the First National Bank of 
Pittsburgh, held December Ig, to take action on the death of its President, who 
had been connected with the bank ever since its foundation, the directors re- 
solved as follows: That we bear testimony that in our personal and business 
relations with Mr. Laughlin, extending in some instances over thirty years, we 
have found him a type of the successful American banker, readily grasping 
the opportunities, difficulties and dangers of extended financial operations ; 
meeting all questions with extraordinary freedom from personal bias or preju- 
dice; keeping pace, even in advancing years, with liberal and _ progressive 
principles uf finance. and business; conciliatory and kind in personal intercourse, 
yet always just in business relations. That iu Mr. Laughlin’s more public re- 
lations with the interests and progress of Pittsburgh, we feel our citizens will 
join with us in testimony of his enterprise ; his grasp of future possibilities to 
the advantage of the city; to the high standard of principle that governed his 
judgment in all matters ; to the fact that in banking and the more general business 
of manufacturing he had a clear perception, and was prompt in decision, and 
rarely at fault, and thus the strongest of our local authorities and advisers ; 
that he was a man of large benevolence, always ready to extend. a helping hand 
to the needy and unfortunate. 


GEORGE WELLES PERKINS, President of the Mercantile National Bank of 
New York, died the 27th of December. He was born in Athens, Penn., in 
1843. At the breaking out of the Rebellion, he enlisted in the 5th Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Regiment, being then a boy of seventeen, and greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in many battles. At the siege of Petersburg he was ap- 
pointed Judge Advocate of the Third Division of the Second Army Corps. 
He was at the battles of Deep Bottom, Poplar Springs, Boydton Road, 
Hatch’s Run and Sailor’s Creek. In the latter engagement he was wounded 
severely in the knee. Three days after receiving his wound, being then only 
twenty-two years old, he was breveted Colonel of Volunteers. He was 
mustered out of service on January 29, 1865. Colonel Perkins then returned 
to his home at Athens and remained there for four years. In 1869 he came 
to this city. His first business connection here was with the Importers and 
Traders’ National Bank, of which he became Assistant Cashier. In 1873 he was 
appointed Cashier of the Hanover National Bank, and remained in that position 
until 1880, when he was elected President of the Mercantile National Bank, 
which position he held at the time of his death. Mr. Perkins was a member 
of the Union League Club and of the American Geographical Society. 
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THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Continued from December No., page 477.) 


Name and Place. President and Cashier, Capitai, 
Braddock National Bank Robert E. Stewart, 
Braddock, PENN. John G. Kelly. $60,000 
Champaign National Bank 
Champaign, ILL. James C. Miller. 50,000 
First National Bank 
Canton, DAK. A. C, Eaton. 50,000 
First National Bank Andrew Emerine, 
Fostoria, OHIO. J. C. F. Hull. 50,000 
Arkansas National Bank John B. Roe, 
Hot Springs, ARK. Charles N. Rix. 
Creston National Bank James B. Harsh, 
Creston, Iowa, Addison V, Scott. 
Roberts National Bank Walter B. Roberts, 
Titusville, PENN. Erastus T. Roberts. 
Fifth National Bank Henry Overstolz, 
St. Louis, Mo. Theodore Koch. 


First National Bank L. G. Cairns, 
Gainesville, TEXas. William Washam. 


Ripley National Bank John T. Wilson, 
Ripley, OHIO, Washington T. Galbreath. 
National Bank of Nelson W. Wait, 
Sandy Hill, N. Y. Charles T. Beach. 
People’s National Bank.......... Samuel H. Hawkins, 
Americus, GA, 
First National Bank F, T. Walker, 
Grafton, DAK. John L,. Cashel. 
Centerville National Bank F, M. Drake, ; 
Centerville, Iowa. W. L. Selby. 60,000 
Painesville National Bank........ Levi Kerr, 
Painesville, OHIO, C. D. Adams. 200,000 
Dakota National Bank Melvin Grigsby, 
Sioux Falls, DAK. Thomas H. Brown, 50,000 
Third National Bank John E. Robbins, 
Greensburg, IND. Cortez Ewing. 
Adams National Bank Willis A. Waite, 
Adams, N. Y. G. W. Hannahs., 
Lincoln National Bank. ........ Joseph Davis, 
Boston, MAss. Edmund C, Whitney, 
Alpena National Bank George L. Maltz, 
Alpena, MICH. John C. Comfort. 


Fremont National Bank......... Alfred P, Hopkins, 
Fremont, NEB. Junius Rogers. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
( Monthly List, continued from December No., page 474-) 
Bank and Place. Elected, in place of 
ArRK.... National Bank of Western - ; 
Arkansas, Fort Smith. { John Vaile, Cas.......... J. Ayers 
Cot..... Bank of San Juan, ) Fi ie MG CaP eiccce sesneee 
Alamosa. H. T. Rose, Cas......... J. L. McNeil 
Dak.... First National Bank, 4 J. W. Smith, Cas.. ..... J. H. Miller 
Huron, { John H. Miller, MM. | wakgnneie 
ILL..... Nat’l Bank of Ill., Chicago..... Rooms Bieta, 4.0.0.4. — encceces 
" . Union Stock Yard National | , : 
Bank. Checaco. | Elmer Washburn, Pr.... J. H. Vermilye. 
Iowa... Citizens’ Bank, Davis City..... SF ee D. Stearns. 

« ., First National "Bank, Fairfield. S. M. Bickford, V. P..... C. W. Slagle.* 

w _., Garden Grove Bank........... oe Se, Pre D. Stearns. 

" . Farmers and Traders’ Bank, | L. P. Sigler, Pr......... D. Stearns. 

" aa Leon. ; C. E. Gardner, a L. P. Sigler. 

Py , Mak of Weldon. seas socesscs = ee D. Stearns. 
Ky..... Farmers’ Bank, Georgetown... George V. Payne, Pr.... J. F. Robinson.* 
MAINE.. Phillips Savings Bank, a5 = |. peer W. F. Fuller. 

Phillips. | Z. V. Carvill, 77.. . E. Field. 
Mass... Boston Penny Savings Bank... George W. Pope, Pr. ... E. Howes. 
" . Haverhill National Bank, , games E. Gale, 7r...... J. A. Appleton.* 
Haverhill. } Charles T. Paul, Cas.... J. E. Gale. 
Micu.,, First National Bank, Quincy... J. W. McCausey, Cas.... C. R. Hannan. 
ae = . { George Q. Erskine, Pr... R. H. Baker.* 
S First Nat’l Bank, Crookston.. ac “9 - i 
« .,. First National Bank, Stillwater. Frank M. Prince, DS ee eee 
W.R. Merriam, V. P.. _ W. Mann. 
* ' Merchants’ National 7 . 5 F. A. Seymour, 2 aga W_R. Merriam. 
aul. ( George C. Power, 4. C.. 00 eee eees 
Mo..... Laclede Bank, St. Louis....... H. B. Schuler, Cas...... E. A. Meysenburg 
N.H.... Bristol Savings Bank, Bristol.. Lewis W. Fling, Pv...... ween eee 
N. J.... Middlesex County Bank ho ; » 
Perth Amboy. { U. B. Watson, 2... .... W. Hall. 

» ., Mechanics’ Nat’l B’k, sao. Sa SOA, BF ere 

u . First Nat’] Bank, Woodstown... Sam’! H. Weatherby, /r. E. R. Bullock. 
N. Y.... Keeseville National Bank...... Charles M. Hopkins, Cas. G. H. Cleaves. 
Oun10... Farmers and Merchants’ ip , , . . 

Nat'l Bank, Uhrichsville. | Emmet W. Uhrich, Cas.. C. S. Johnson. 
Penn... The Saltsburg B'k, Saltsburg., W. M. Stewart, Pr...... W. I. Sterrett. 
Mu . National Bank of Chester ( : . ie a 
County, West Chester. | Pc Wc COU Meneses . - ectendese 
TENN ., First National Bank, Nashville. James C. Warner, V.P.. S. J. Keith. 

w .. Fourth Nat’l Bank, ” Samuel J. Keith, ee J. Whitworth. 
Va..... Bank of Abingdon............ George W. Palmer, ?r.. D. G. Thomas. 
Wis.... Second Ward Savings Bank, {| Charles C. Schmidt, Cas. W. H. Jacobs.* 

Milwaukee. ) Henry Bielfeld, 4. C..... C. C. Schmidt. 


* Deceased. 
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CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from December No., page 476.) 









NEW YORK CITY...... National Bank of the State of New York; now Bank of 
the State of New York. Same officers and capital 
wv m i snaps St. Nicholas National Bank ; now St. Nicholas Bank. Same 
officers and capital. 
. a .° seaeae Buttrick & Elliman; suspended. 
a m - <esnees Groot & Chapman; dissolved. 






ARK.... Hot Springs... Hot Springs Bank and Safe Deposit Co.; now Arkansas 
National Bank. Same management. $50,000. 
CAaL.... Greenville...... E. Prowattain & Co. ; failed. 
#  .. Santa Ana..... Commercial Bank; paid capital increased to $ 50,000, 
CoL.... Breckenridge... Bank of Breckenridge ; suspended and assigned. 
« ,. Leadville....... City Bank; paid capital, $100,000. 






































DAKOTA Ashton ........ C. B. Billinghurst ; now Billinghurst & Marsh. 
2 oo GIR. cc ccces Gale & Ward ; succeeded by First National Bank. $ 5©,000. 
F, A. Gale, fy. A.C. Eaton, Cas. 
© - op Mises os Walsh County Bank (F. T. Walker & Son); now First 
National Bank. Same management. $ 50,000. 
_* er Champaign... Bailey, Maxwell & Miller; succeeded by Champaign Na- 


tional Bank. $50,000. Edward Bailey, 7. James 
C. Miller, Cas. 


S. -p a iecends Moses F. Burwell; reported assigned. 
» .. Marseilles...... Jackson & Co.; closed. 
ss A. F. Jackson & Co.; closed. Succeeded by Hamilton, 





Holderman & Co. 
InD .... Crawfordsville. Elston & Son; now Elston & Co. 
Iowa... Bayard........ Bank of Bayard; assigned. 











»  .. Centerville..... Appanoose County Bank; now Centerville National Bank, 
Same officers. $60,000. 
© oe GRIER c i ccsccs J. B. Harsh & Co.; succeeded by Creston National Bank. 
J. B. Harsh, Pr. Addison V. Scott, Cas. $100,000, 
« .. Primghar...... Exchange Bank (George W. Schee ) ; sold out. 
MicH... Detroit........ Second National Bank (116); now Detroit National Bank, 
Same officers and capital. 
. . Alpena......... Exchange Bank; now Alpena National Pank. $100,000. 
Same management. 
« .. St. Johns...... Shaver & Grisson; now Alvin Shaver. 
pee... Bt. Ronls....<- Tenth Ward Savings Bank; now Fifth National Bank. 


$ 200,000, Same officers. 

NEB... Fremont ........ Hopkins & Millard; succeeded by Fremont National Bank. 
$75,000. A. P. Hopkins, fr. L. M. Keene, V. P. 
Junius Rogers, Cas. 


® «pc cccoctc Exchange Bank (W. J. Thompson); now W. J. Thomp- 
son & Co. 

« .. West Point.... Uriah Bruner; succeeded by Stephenson & Stuefer ( West 
Point Bank ). 


N. M... Silver City..... Porter & Crawford; now C. P. Crawford. 
N. Y... Auburn 








fete sone Watson & Neyhart; now Watson, Cox & Co, 
. .- Rochester. .... City Bank ; failed. 
# .. Sandy Hill..... First National Bank (184); now National Bank of Sandy 
: Hill (283%). Same officers and capital. 
» .. Victor... ..... W. C. Moore; suspended. 
o .. Wellsville...... Hoyt & Lewis; succeeded by First National Bank. 
, OHIO... Columbus...... Bank of Commerce; merged in Fourth National Bank. 
> pe MIR oc ccve C. E. Eaton; assigned. 
« .. Jefferson....... Second National Bank ; suspended. 
»  ,. Painesville..... First National Bank (220); now Painesville National 
Bank (2842). Same officers and capital. 
A eer First National Bank (289); now Ripley National Bank 


(2837). Same officers and capital. 
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PENN... Braddock...... Braddock Trust Co.; now Braddock National Bank. Same 
management and capital. 
S - 35" as ses W. B. Roberts & Son; now Roberts National Bank, 
$ 100,000. Same management. 
R. I.... Providence..... Peirce & Salisbury ; now D. A. Peirce. 
es Pascoag Savings Bank; insolvent. 
TEXAS, . "Gainesville. .... Putman, Chambers & Co.; merged in Gainesville National 
Bank. 
o. 61: MY cecede I, J. Fry ; sold to Garrett & Key, 
Wis.... Madison ...... State Bank; capital increased to $ too,099. 
oS es 00 J. S. Macdonald & Co.; failed and assigned. 
MAN.... Rapid City..... McLaren, Arnold & Co.; now C. E. Arnold & Co. 








NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from December No., page 475.) 


State. Place and Capitad. Bank or Banker. N.Y. Correspondent and Cashier. 
Dakota Grand Forks... Bank of North Dakota... Imp. & Tra, National Bank. 
(Doyon & Clarke. ) 
- oe Sates ven Citizens’ Bank........... Opdyke & Co. 
C. S. Fletcher, Pr. D. S. Crain, Cas, 
» .. Sioux Falis.... Dakota National Bank... © = .cccccoccese 
$ 50,000 Melvin Grigsby, .2r. Thomas H. Brown, Cas. 

w ., Sioux Falls.... Sioux Falls National Bank Am. Exch. National Bank. 

$50,000 Chas. E. McKinney, /. Charles L. Norton, Cas. 

»  .,. Spear Fish.,.. Stebbins, Fox & Co....... Donnell, Lawson & Simpson, 
a <., emiees..... TR Ge Cian kc vccaewcnss. National Park Bank. 
. 7 Americus...... Peoples’ National Bank.. National Park Bank. 

$50,000 Sam’l H. Hawkins, Pr. H. C. Bagley, Cas. 
ea. er Byron B’k ( D. S, Brown.) First National Bank, CA&zc. 
Mass... Boston........ ee i 
Joseph Davis, ?7. Edmund C, Whitney, Cas. 
et... « ee. Fs os cna Peabody & Hegeman..... John J. Cisco & Son. 
ae ” oe. kk ee Northwestern Nat. B’k, Chic. 
W. J. Macaulay, Pr. C. E. Rittenhouse, Cas. * 
tere Greenfield...... Dade County Bank....... Donnell, Lawson & Simpson. 
John A. Brady Cas. 
» ., Montrose..... H. S. Marvin & Co....... Donnell, Lawson & Simpson. 
NEB.... Osceola........ Bank of Polk County..... Imp. & Tra. National Bank. 
, (H. T. Arnold.) 
so ow -.... Farmers & Merch. Bank. Chemical National Bank. 
(R. T. McGrew & Co.) 
is Weve CORO... cca Caine Tek sco sc ean Ninth National Bank. 
J. D. Case, Pr. J. D. Colborn, Cas. 
# _., Niagara Falls.. Bank of Niagara......... Manhattan Comp. Bank. 
: $ 50,000 H. C. Howard, Pr. E. J. Mackenna, Cas. 
OHIO,. Fostoria....... First National Bank...... Chase National Bank. 
$ 50,000 Andrew Emerine, Pr. J. C. F. Hull, Cas. 
ee. (as Farmers’ Bank..... ..... _ Lincoln National Bank. 
L, Wideman, Pr. J. C. Wideman, Cas, 
eee, area Milan Banking Co........ First National Bank. 
$ 50,000 L. C. Lockwood, Pr. L. L. Stoddard, Cas. 
Texas.. Gainesville .... First National Bank...... National Park Bank. 


$ 250,000 L. G. Cairns, Pr. William Washam, Cas. 
oe .. Seilisbore.....: Hill County Bank (C. E, Phillips.) Ninth National Bank, 
UTAH .. Logan......... Thatcher Bros, & Co..... Deseret Nat’! B’k, Salt Lake City. 


ee) ar Pa ceeees. |.’ Ceueenewonaes 
John Pretlow, Jr., Pr. J. Urquhart, Cas. 
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ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NEW YORK, DECEMBER 30, 1882. 


NOTES 





Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.81. 


During the month the money market bas worked into a very easy condition, 
and there is more money in New York than there has been at the correspond- 
ing period for several years. The high rates that prevailed for a time doubtless 
attracted money to this point, while the dullness of the speculative market 
leaves a large amount for the use of lenders other than speculators. 

An entirely unexpected financial crash was the failure of the City Bank of 
Rochester. The President was drawn into the maelstrom of oil speculation, 
and in a single day ruined both himself and his bank. Entire confidence had 
been put in his honesty and capacity, and the management of the bank was 
essentially given to him. It is said that on the fatal day he sent a telegram 
to sell his oil stock, which was delayed nine hours in consequence of a storm 
that prevented the working of the wires, and during that time the stock 
declined so far as to ruin him. Another loss, though not so large, has befallen 
a bank in Ohio, from speculation on the part of one of its officers. 

Thus the evidence accumulates daily of the dreadful evils resulting from 
speculation. Of all classes of men bank officers should be the last to engage 
in it, because of the relation they sustain in a business way to others. If unsuc- 
cessful in their ventures the temptation is great to take the money of others 
lying before them and try again. Too often is the story repeated of their 
doing this. Has not the time come for stockholders to insist that the managers 
of their property and those under them shall not engage in speculation? Cer- 
tainly such officers and clerks should be paid enough to live in a manner be- 
fitting their station without resorting to other sources to gain a livelihood ; 
and they should be required to devote themselves to their business and 
let other matters alone, at least, every kind of business of a gambling 
nature. We all know that speculation unfits men for other pursuits. Clerks and 
higher officers become inefficient, mistakes and losses occur, and finally is heard 
the dismal story of one of these speculating clerks, cashiers or presidents 
helping himself to the funds of a bank in the spirit of the card gambler to 
try his luck once more in the hope of recovering the money lost. Have not 
banks lost enough to awaken them to the necessity of getting conservative 
and prudent men as managers who will neither engage in the perilous busi- 
ness of speculation nor allow those under them to engage in it? 

The settlement of the Northwestern railroad war has brought relief to 
many, but the losses occasioned by it, the depreciation in the stocks of the 
railroads affected by it, the little cause for the conflict ‘in the beginning—all 
these things have produced an unpleasant effect in the minds of thousands of 
investors’in railroad securities. If the managers of those railroads are com- 
petent and faithful, why did they not reach an agreement earlier, why was it 
necessary for them to waste a vast sum of money before coming to their 
senses? They reached a settlement very quickly after a time, bnt one cannot 

discover why they should have permitted their respective railroads ,to lose so 
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much before making peace. Such management is exceedingly costly, this is 
the very least that can be said of it; if the managers were prolonging the 
warfare to benefit themselves at the expense of their roads, as many believe, 
so much the worse. In any event, as in the countries of Europe, war among 
railroads now-a-days seems always imminent, and railroad wars mean heavy 
losses to the owners of stocks except the managers, whoever else may gain. 

The tariff question just now is an important subject to many interests. The 
reduction of the duties on tobacco is the most serious. It has caused no in- 
considerable uncertainty regarding the future of the business, though Congress 
has already done something .to relieve it in case a reduction should be made. 
The report of the Tariff Commission has been received with a great deal of 

favor, but the Committee on Ways and Means have not shown the same wis- 
' dom in dealing with it as the Finance Committee of the Senate. It is evi- 
dently the intention of Congress to enact a law of some kind, although the 
time is short for doing it. The new bill will consist of reductions in the rates, 
but their effect on the revenue it is not easy to predict. 

Notwithstanding the present and prospective ease of the money market in 
the United States, in Canada there is a notable tendency in the opposite direc- 
tion, Several causes are assigned for this state of things. The Montreal Jour- 
nal of Commerce states that ‘‘a large amount of money has been locked up in 
buildings and plant for the manufactures that have been recently established. 
A still larger amount has been expended in the Northwest, where towns and 
cities have sprung into existence with unprecedented rapidity. It is believed 
that a good deal of the money invested, especially in the Northwest, has been 
brought from England, but there must likewise have been a considerable absorp- 
tion of Canadian capital."" To these causes others are added, accounting for 
the stringency which is there felt. The farmers have been slow in bringing 
their wheat to market, but the Journal adds that when the sleighing is good 
the farmers will doubtless sell their grain more freely, and that the foreign 
capital needed to complete the railroads in process of construction will prob- 
ably be obtained. 

The following statement of the Comptroller shows the amount of National- 
bank notes and legal-tender notes outstanding at the dates specified. National- 
bank notes outstanding June 20, 1874, $ 349,894,182; January 14, 1875, 
$ 351,861,450; May 31. 1878, $ 322,555,965; January 1, 1883, $ 361,921,460. 
In the last amount, however, is not included the circulation of the National 
gold banks which is $729,709. The increase last month was $129,291, and 
the increase during last year was only $ 437,856. The legal-tender notes 
outstanding June 20, 1874, was $ 382,000,000; the amount retired under the 
Act of January 14, 1875, to May 31, 1878, was $35,318,984; outstanding since 
that date $ 346,681,016 ; the amount on deposit with the United States Treas- 
urer, to redeem notes of insolvent and liquidating banks and those retiring their 
circulation under the Act of June 20, 1874, was $39,940,815. Increase in de- 
posit last month $1,550,401, increase during 1882 $ 10,404,873. 


The reports of the New York Clearing-house banks compare as follows : 


1882, Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Dec. 2... $ 305,473,500 . $52,179,800 . $19,109,000 . $ 279,234,900 - $18,557,600 . $1,480,075 
" Q..+ 304,204,400. 56,319,600 . 19,414,600 . 282,523,800 . 18,383,100 ° 5,103,250 
‘16... 307,143,800 . 57,856,500 . 20,326,509 . 288,412,800 . 18,059,100 = 6,079,925 


23--- 309,774,400. 59,148,gou . 18,835,500 290,848,900 . 18,163,100 . 59272,175 
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The Boston bank statement for the past five weeks is as follows: 


1882. Loans. Specte. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
DSS.  B- cucens $ 148,079,300 .... $5,834,400 .... $4,066,300 .... $90,049,500 .... $ 30,137,700 
$6. serss 148,146,900 «4... 5,846,600 .... 4,419,900 .2++ 91,230,900 ..... 30,169,000 
waa CCT e 148,183,000 .... 5)779,800 ..+6+ 4,446,600 .... 90,940,200 .... 30,161,600 
6 BBecccce 147,838,600 .... 5,981,700 .... 4,628,500 -.-. 9Q19153,800 ..+- 30,022,200 
The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 
1882. Loans. Reserves. Deposits, Circulation. 
mG. Besides $ 74,070,693 weee $16,266,082 wees $64,621,611 paved $9,722,530 
we Dinedden 73,577,152 wee. 16,243,089 wees 63,076,151 ese 9,738,491 
6 BB ec cn veces 73,080,196 “nee 16,679,155 «+++ 63,896,700 ata 9+790,600 
a: a 72,444,817 Sade 16,986,824 caer 62,907,668 cece 9,797,266 
We append the usual quotations of leading stocks for the month : 
QUOTATIONS: - Dec. 8. Dec. 14. Dec. 22. Dec. 30. 
U.S. 5s, 1881, Coup... 10258 .. 10338 - 10338 ee 103% 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, Coup. 113% «Cs 113% .. 113 on 113 
U.S. 4s, 1907, Coup... 120% .. 120% .. 120% .. 120% 
West. Union ‘Tel. Co.. 81% te. 83% .. 8i% eC 81% 
N. ¥. C. & Hudson R. 130% .. 133% .. 129% .. 125% 
Lake Shore.........-. 115% .. 197% .:. 7% ~«t« 112% 
Chicago & Rock Island 128 vs 130 - 128% .. 125% 
New Jersey Central... 70% «.. 92% (tw 71% .. 69% 
Del., Lack. & West.... 126 - 129% .. 130% .. 128 
Delaware & Hudson.. 107 - 109%... 108 ee 108 
ee 51% .. 53% -- 54%. 53% 
North Western........ 13238 .. 138% .. 238% oe 134% 
Pacific Mail.......... 35% oe 41% 42% .. 41% 
ete ccccccccccccccces 36% ~—«Oi«#w. 304g ~«Ce «. 31% «te. 38% 
Discounts ............ 6 @ 6% .. 6 @ 6% .. 6 @ 6% .. 6 @ 6% 
Call Loans............ 4@6_.. 3@5 .- 5@8 .. 5@7 
Bills on London....... 4-804 @4.84%%.- 4.8114@4.85% 4.804@4.84% 4.81@4.85 


Treasury balances,coin $ 106,835,519 -- $113,524,975-- $114,142,891.. $ 115,140,605 
Do. do. cur. $4,632,947 -- $4,890,352 .. $5,117,377. $5,136,201 


EES RIE 
DEATHS. 


BurruM.—On December 29, aged sixty-two years, Davip H. Burrum, 
President of the Great Falls National Bank, Great Falls, N. H. 

DEXTER.—On December 5, aged thirty-nine years, C. H, DExTER, of Bruns- 
wick, Ga, 

HoopER.—On December 30, aged seventy years, WILLIAM H. Hooper, 
President of the Deseret National Bank of Salt Lake City. Utah. 

LAUGHLIN.—On December 18, aged seventy-six years, JAMES LAUGHLIN, 
President of the First National Bank of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Morris.—On December 22, aged seventy years, JOHN SAURIN Morris, 
President of the First National Bank of Baltimore, Md. 

Post.—On December 20, aged seventy-two years, ALFRED PosT, President 
of the Highland National Bank of Newburgh, N. Y. 

ROBINSON.—On October 31, aged eighty-three years, JAMES F, ROBINSON, 
President of the Farmers’ Bank of Kentucky, at Georgetown, Ky. 

SLAGLE.—On October 3, aged sixty-one years, CHRISTIAN W. SLAGLE, Vice- 
President of the First National Bank of Fairfield, Iowa. 




















